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PRERACE 


N 1923, the family of the late Jacob Wertheim of New 

York City gave to Harvard University an endowment 
for the promotion of research in the field of industrial co- 
operation. In accordance with the terms of this gift, there 
was established the Jacob Wertheim Research Fellowship 
for the Betterment of Industrial Relations, under which four 
studies have been made. In the academic year 1928-29, the 
income from the Foundation was applied, with the consent 
of the donors, to provide a series of lectures on various 
phases of industrial relations. These lectures are published 
in the present volume. They represent, not the stereotyped 
points of view of the capitalist, the consultant, and the 
university teacher, but convictions growing out of years of 
disinterested public service and long thinking on concrete 
problems of labor and industry. 

The first three lectures have to do otis specific industries 
— railroading, coal mining, and the metal trades — in which 
the economic factors are so individual in character that 
problems of industrial relations in each field have to be 
treated with reference to their special setting. The remain- 
ing essays are concerned with problems that must be faced 
in many, if not all, trades. The concluding chapter is in 
the nature of a broad survey of general principles and 
procedures. 

Mr. Otto S. Beyer, Jr., deals with the railway industry, 
which offers one of the best examples in America of собрега- 
tion between management and the independent labor unions. 
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He has served as consultant for the railway shop unions in 
the two most thoroughgoing and significant experiments. 
His long years of contact with the union viewpoint and with 
research in engineering management have made him the 
best spokesman for what is known as the Baltimore and 
Ohio plan. 

Professor Joseph H. Willits brings to the treatment of the 
bituminous coal industry his experience of years in general 
industrial research, as well as that which grew out of his 
active service on the Federal Coal Commission in 1922-23. 
His contribution stresses the importance of economic re- 
organization as a chief means to the solution of the problems, 
in many ways peculiar, which the coal industry faces. 

Mr. John P. Frey is the spokesman for organized labor. 
He has served as one of the vice-presidents of the Inter- 
national Molders’ Union of North America and as editor of 
its official journal; and for eighteen years he was secretary 
of the Committee on Resolutions at conventions of the 
American Federation of Labor. With this background of 
decades of constructive leadership Mr. Frey has been able 
to present the problems of trade unionism in their national 
setting. He elaborates effectively upon the principles of 
opportunism and voluntarism as characterizing the attitude 
of labor, and illustrates his discussion by means of concrete 
problems raised in the International Molders’ Union and by 
striking examples of effective conference agreements. 

Professor John R. Commons through nearly twenty-five 
years of active teaching and research at the University of 
Wisconsin has made the labor problem his specialty and has 
been recognized throughout America as one of the most 
distinguished scholars in this field. He offers here an original 
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contribution to the subject of jurisdictional disputes, which 
should be reckoned with by economists and by public and 
private specialists in the field. The illustrations cited in 
his paper are mainly from the building trades, but the larger 
bearings are not overlooked. 

Professor William M. Leiserson deals here with the sub- 
ject of personnel management. He has served as impartial 
chairman of the garment trades in both Rochester and New 
York, and is an outstanding arbitrator in the men’s clothing 
industry. From his combination of academic study and in- 
tensely practical experience he is able to redefine the field 
of personnel management, paying attention to the human 
and economic orientation of his subject, and laying special 
emphasis upon the value of employee representation. 

Professor Elton Mayo shows that attitudes which may be 
expressed in the form of grudges, discontent, active sabo- 
tage, от“ са? canny ” policy have their basis at least partly in 
factors which are physiological or biochemical in nature, but 
with consequences which are economically wasteful and 
socially destructive. For many years Professor Mayo has 
been concentrating his personal attention and that of his 
laboratory assistants upon the study of fatigue and related 
problems. He modestly states that industrial research is at 
present “marking out areas in which inquiry is necessary 
and relevant, and devising techniques of approach to the 
problems which define themselves.” His tentative state- 
ment of findings will challenge the attention of all thoughtful 
persons in this field. 

In the concluding chapter Professor F. W. Taussig, after 
pointing out the difficulties inherent in the problem, — the 
men intent on the job, the employers intent on the profits, — 
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considers the good and bad sides both of the independent 
labor unions and of company unions, and dwells on the signal 
importance of awareness of common interest, genuine good 
will, honesty of purpose, better ideals in industry. It is due 
to Professor Taussig to say that he was led to participate 
in the series by the urgent request of his associates on the 
Wertheim Committee. 

The next steps toward the progressive solution of prob- 
lems of industrial relations thus are shown to include re- 
searches in the physio-psychological factors and compre- 
hensive studies and measures for economic readjustment. 
The lectures reveal also the need for extensive development 
of painstaking scientific research in the field of social ethics, 
with a view to discovering and fostering those factors in 
human personality and character which make for the organ- 
ization of life with reference to high ideals of economic and 
moral productivity, awareness of common interest, mutual 
respect, and public service. 


James Еоко, 
Secretary, Wertheim Fellowship Committee 
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EXPERIENCES WITH COOPERATION BETWEEN 
LABOR AND MANAGEMENT IN THE 
RAILWAY INDUSTRY 


By OTTOS. BEYER, Jr., 
Consulting Engineer, Washington, D.C. 


I 


HE purpose of my lecture is to summarize my experi- 

ences with coöperation between labor and manage- 
ment on our railroads, in the light of better industrial 
relations. So at the outset it becomes incumbent upon me 
to give you a fairly clear idea of my notion of better indus- 
trial relations. I am not thinking of industrial plants whose 
personnel is made up of submissive, apathetic, timorous 
workers, or where the management is not troubled with 
“labor problems”; where, in other words, it has its own 
sweet way. My conception is of a situation where labor and 
management are consciously, definitely, and systematically 
working together for mutual benefit and public service. It 
goes beyond the mere peaceful settlement of wage questions 
and the orderly adjustment of grievances. It includes more 
than the protective relationship, often really nothing more 
than an armed truce, which frequently prevails under the 
conventional form of collective bargaining. I maintain 
then that industrial relations are on a better basis when 
the employees, individually and collectively, are quite defi- 
nitely stimulated to help the management in the solution 
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of its problems, and the employers take a similar attitude 
toward the labor force, each striving to improve the con- 
duct of their industry and willing to share the gains which 
result. In other words, better industrial relations, in order 
really to deserve the name, must make not only for peace, 
but also for progress — progress for the worker as well as 
for the employer and the consumer. 


П 


These were the objectives which prompted some of the 
railroad shopcraft organizations of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor to propose to the President of the Baltimore 
and Ohio Railroad a plan of codperation between manage- 
ment and labor. It had not been difficult to persuade such 
men as Mr. William H. Johnston, former President of the 
International Association of Machinists, and Mr. Bert M. 
Jewell, President of the Railway Employees’ Department, 
American Federation of Labor, that if, by codperation, 
their unions could be made an asset to management rather 
than a liability, labor would lose nothing. It stood a chance 
to gain. 

Having determined on a policy, the next thing was to find 
a railroad management broad-minded enough to give it a 
fair trial. The Baltimore and Ohio Railroad, under the 
leadership of Mr. Daniel Willard, had long recognized the 
justice as well as the desirability of dealing with the unions 
on all wage questions and related matters. It was therefore 
the logical railroad to approach. The offer made by the 
union spokesmen in the spring of 1922, to help the manage- 
ment to improve shop performance, save material, increase 
output, and better the quality of workmanship, did not 
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fall on deaf ears nor arouse Mr. Willard’s suspicions. He 
accepted it in good faith and welcomed the opportunity to 
make an experiment in systematic union-management co- 
operation. Early in 1923 a similar offer of coöperation was 
made to the President of the Canadian National Railways, 
Sir Henry Thornton. He promptly accepted. So within a 
year two significant experiments in industrial relations 
were under way, one on the Baltimore and Ohio and the 
other on the Canadian National. 


ПІ 


The original experiment in coöperation between railway 
labor and management was made in the Glenwood Shops 
of the Baltimore and Ohio. It was inaugurated in an en- 
vironment where the relations between men and manage- 
ment had been consistently bad for several years. The 
failure of the shopmen’s strike of 1922 had still further de- 
pressed the men, so that their morale was about zero. In 
addition, the shop was beset with a host of ills which had 
existed so long that they were no longer recognized as ills. 
For example, periodic shut-downs and lay-offs had become 
so chronic that they were regarded as inevitable. On top 
of this, living conditions in and around Pittsburgh were 
anything but ideal for industrial workers. How to get 
wholesome recreation for themselves and their families was 
a hard problem. Again, although local managements rec- 
ognized the unions, establishing wage rates, hours, and 
working rules in the shops on the basis of mutual agree- 
ment, they looked upon unions as necessary evils, so re- 
garding not only the local shop committeemen but the 
system representatives or general chairmen as well. They 
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considered the shop committee of the workers quite un- 
desirable and unnecessary, charged as it was with the diffi- 
cult and unenviable tasks of handling grievances for those 
unjustly treated and securing fair application of the work- 
ing rules. In their opinion, all that this committee did was 
to dig up “grief ” and heap it upon the already overburdened 
shoulders of the hard-driven supervisors. Obviously, such 
a situation did not make for good will on the part of the 
employees nor for interest in the primary purposes of the 
shop — car and locomotive repairing. Because of these 
difficulties in Glenwood, and others like them, the higher 
management of the railroad, whenever it became necessary 
to reduce expenses, would either shut down these shops first, 
or lay off more men there than elsewhere and, similarly, 
keep these shops shut down or the men there laid off longer 
than anywhere else on the system. Thus a bad matter was 
made worse. Men whose morale was already low were 
further demoralized by unemployment. Management also 
considered it unwise to install more modern equipment in 
this relatively unproductive plant or even to spend any 
more money than was absolutely necessary to renew broken- 
down and worn-out tools and machines. 

A complete picture of the “state of the shop” calls for 
mention of the religious, racial, and other group antagonisms 
which prevailed and of the petty intrigues among the work- 
ers and supervisors. It further requires reference to a group 
of agitators who, in order to get quick action on matters in 
dispute, ignored union discipline and orderly procedure in 
the settlement of grievances, resorting to invective and to 
the throwing of nuts, bolts, wrenches, and similar handy 
missiles. It requires description of the extremely technical 
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attitudes which both shop committeemen and supervisors 
assumed, with respect to the meaning of many of the rules 
under the working agreement. In short, it was indeed a case 
of fulfilling the creed of an eye for an eye, a tooth for a 
tooth; of exacting the last pound of flesh wherever and 
whenever possible. 

I have gone to some length to describe specifically the 
situation found in the Glenwood shops, which was, perhaps, 
especially acute. Matters were not much better, however, 
with shopworkers on most of the railroads of the country 
before and after the strike of 1922. There were sudden lay- 
offs and long shut-downs. Work was farmed out and shops 
were turned over to private contractors. There was con- 
stant wrangling over working rules and grievances. The ju- 
risdictional lines as to what each class of mechanics could do 
or could not do were drawn quite fine. Wages had been re- 
duced once since the War. When a second reduction came, 
on top of all the other ills, both real and fancied, suffered by 
the shopmen, it precipitated the national strike of 1922. An 
aroused interest in the whole human problem of the rail- 
ways, particularly on those railroads which continued recog- 
nition of the shopcraft unions, followed the adjustment of 
this strike. In fact, I feel warranted in saying that it took 
this strike to awaken railway managements to the fact that 
there really was in the industry a human problem which de- 
served more than cursory attention; that irregularity of 
employment could be largely controlled if the will to do so 
existed; that the good will of the employees toward their 
railroads had a profound bearing on the quality of the ser- 
vice offered as well as on the general reputation of those 
railroads with the public. 
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By early 1923, therefore, the time was ripe for a new dis- 
pensation in the relation between the union shopmen and 
the railway managements. It was realized in the Glenwood 
experiment. 


IV 


In the case of the Canadian National, the equipment, 
maintenance, and labor situations were as complicated as 
on the Baltimore and Ohio and in some respects more diver- 
sified. The opportunity was given me to conduct a com- 
prehensive survey and map out a systematic program for 
introducing union-management codperation into the me- 
chanical department of the railroad. This survey revealed 
the conditions on the Canadian National which were 
favorable to the development of coöperation as well as 
those which were unfavorable. Among the unfavorable 
conditions found were the lack of system and dispatch 
in the settlement of grievances, the lack of a definite 
conception as to what were the status and the functions 
of the unions concerned, the inadequate union represen- 
tation on some sections of the railroad, the presence in 
some of the shops of a bonus system of wage payment 
which was exceedingly distasteful to the great majority of 
the employees and to their unions, and, finally, irregularity 
of employment. In addition to these, several local condi- 
tions which were also quite serious were found. One illus- 
tration will suffice. 

During 1919 a general strike of serious proportions de- 
veloped in Winnipeg. The employees of the Fort Rouge 
and Transcona shops were deeply involved in this strike. 
It was an outlaw movement, and was defeated after six 
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weeks, with the assistance of the international unions con- 
cerned. Confidence in the leadership of the standard unions 
was almost destroyed among the railway-shop employees 
in Winnipeg, so that many joined the One Big Union, 
which, for a time, assumed substantial proportions in North- 
western Canada. When the собрегайуе movement was 
under consideration for the Canadian National, the two 
groups, those who had remained faithful to the standard 
unions, and the members of the One Big Union, had become 
avowed enemies. For a while the regular union employees 
were decidedly in the minority in these shops and found 
their position difficult. The bitter feud which had devel- 
oped deeply affected the morale of the shops. It was with 
this hangover of the Winnipeg general strike that the codp- 
erative movement subsequently had to reckon. 

With the survey of conditions before them, the manage- 
ment of the Canadian National and the unions agreed to go 
ahead with the program. We did here what we did in the 
case of the Baltimore and Ohio—created an object lesson. 
We made a clean-cut demonstration of how a railroad shop 
actually works under union-management coöperation, for 
after all nothing is so telling, so convincing as a practical 
example. This was the value of the Glenwood demonstra- 
tion and of similar demonstrations carried on at the Monc- 
ton, Fort Rouge, and Transcona shops of the Canadian 
National, and later at the Battle Creek shops of the Grand 
Trunk Western and the Clinton shops of the Chicago and 
Northwestern. 

At each of these places the local employees were advised 
by their own officers that their shop had been chosen for 
experiment. They came together in their regular union 
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meetings to listen to a full explanation of the new labor 
policy, and had opportunity to discuss its purposes fully 
with their own leaders and advisers. 


V 


Right here I might well point out the significant part 
which the whole union machinery — that is, local lodges, 
independent meeting places, local, system, and national 
leadership, ability to retain and pay for professional advice 
— played in the process of interesting the local workers in 
the program of systematic coöperation. In the last analysis, 
it is, of course, the men on the job, at the machines and at 
the benches, who must do the codperating with the local 
supervisors. It is they who must become imbued with the 
spirit of coöperation, must feel assured that they stand to 
benefit as well as the management. The very schooling and 
discipline to which union men are subject because of their 
membership in a union, their readiness to subscribe to its 
policies, their faith in their leaders, all have proven invalu- 
able in securing and maintaining whole-hearted support for 
the codperative movement from the employees of the Glen- 
wood, Moncton, Winnipeg, and other railroad shops. With 
these men, codperation became a matter of union tradition. 

The first experiment was started at Glenwood in Febru- 
ary, 1923, with no detailed program of procedure in mind. 
No specific system of shop management, “scientific” or 
otherwise, no time and motion study or wage incentive sys- 
tems were on the bill of particulars, no specific formulas or 
plans were adopted as to ways for correcting this ill or im- 
proving that situation. Only union-management собрега- 
tion had been agreed to in principle. This implied that what- 
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ever was done, the unions through their representatives 
were to be party to the reforms and were also to initiate 
proposals on their own account. The cooperative relation- 
ship was to be a natural growth, not a system superimposed 
upon the shop organization. It was to germinate, take root, 
and develop into a healthy type of shop conduct. 

We set to work. Nightly in their lodge rooms the men 
discussed and agreed upon matters which needed to be 
remedied. The number of small tools was insufficient and 
many were defective. A man had to wait a long time to get 
a wrench, tap, or reamer; or had to hunt up some other 
man who already had drawn this tool from the tool room 
and borrow it from him. At the suggestion of the shop com- 
mittee, this situation was remedied by delegating several 
competent mechanics to go over the small tools, discard the 
defective ones, repair those which could be salvaged, and 
requisition new ones, so that the shop would be fully 
equipped. The boilermakers complained that their par- 
ticular small tools were kept too far away from their work, 
necessitating running back and forth which could have 
been avoided and was tiresome and time consuming. By 
mutual consent, this was remedied by building a special 
boilermakers’ tool room, located near their place of em- 
ployment. The blacksmith helpers, ever since the plant 
was built, had been obliged to run their wheelbarrows 
around a large pile of iron and steel to a coal car, climb into 
the car, and throw coal into their barrows, all of which was 
exceedingly awkward. Bins were supplied into which the 
coal was transferred by laborers, and the way to these bins 
was cleared; so that time, effort, and “grief” were saved 
the helpers, who had to build fires for the smiths. At the 
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request of a locomotive springmaker who was frequently 
obliged. to stand before a hot oil furnace, heating spring 
leaves for straightening, bending, or tempering purposes, an 
iron-and-asbestos shield was placed in front of this furnace, 
to protect him from the intense radiant heat. He assured 
me that as a consequence life had become worth while for 
him again. Upon the request of certain machinemen, new 
cranes were installed at their machines, eliminating much 
strenuous lifting and struggling to get heavy locomotive 
parts into place. A special rack for the proper and efficient 
storage of locomotive pipes and jackets was installed at the 
request of the pipe fitters. It saved much time in finding 
pipes again when needed. 

I could cite a hundred or more cases of just this kind 
which quickly came to the front and as quickly were reme- 
died. But interesting and important as they were, the 
cleaning up of a number of petty grievances and misunder- 
standings between men and management proved even more 
important in its effect on the morale of the shop. Some 
of these grievances were managerial, others those of employ- 
ees. The management, for example, attributed much of the 
“direct action” which had been employed from time to time 
to adjust grievances, to a group of so-called “agitators.” 
The proposal had been made that these men should be dis- 
charged. However, wiser counsel prevailed. Since they 
were good union men, but perhaps just a little too “‘mili- 
tant,” it was decided to call them together, appeal to their 
union loyalty, remind them of their obligations as union 
men, outline to them the codperative experiment which was 
under way, and ask them to go along. And to this they 
readily agreed. Instead of being fired, they were kept at 
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work and, I can say authoritatively, are among the best 
workers in that plant to-day. One man in particular has 
since become an outstanding leader of his craft in the shop. 
Likewise, other grievances were energetically tackled and 
promptly settled. In short, there was a rejuvenation of 
human relationships as well as of physical working con- 
ditions. 


VI 


However, all these efforts would not have got very far, 
or have endured for long, if it had not been that definite 
steps were also taken to alleviate the worst ills from which 
the men as well as the local management had suffered in 
the past; namely, irregularity of employment and erratic 
shop operation. Frankly, it is fatuous to expect intelligent 
workmen in this day and age to become enthusiastic about 
increased production, the elimination of waste, or greater 
shop efficiency, if the net result is to throw them out of 
work that much sooner, even if only temporarily. So a 
comprehensive program looking toward the modernizing 
and rebuilding of certain types of cars and locomotives on 
the Baltimore and Ohio was worked out; but instead of 
sending these cars and locomotives to outside plants to be 
reconditioned, the work was to be done in the railway com- 
pany’s shops. This provided a new supply of work to keep 
the men engaged. When the first locomotive under this 
program, No. 1003, appeared at Glenwood, it became a 
symbol. Here was tangible evidence that the codperative 
movement was making good along fundamental lines. 
Here was something that meant steady work, relief from 
the fears and worries that had been oppressing the men as far 
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back as they could remember. While Ше new voice they 
had in correcting petty shop difficulties and improving shop 
performance was appreciated, and increased their self- 
respect, making good on the promise to keep them steadily 
at work placed the confidence of the employees in the co- 
operative policy on a stronger, sounder, and more lasting 
foundation. From then on things began to move with real 
spirit. The codperative idea had gotten across. Other 
engines and other classes of work followed: Baltimore and 
Ohio work in Baltimore and Ohio shops became a slogan. 

All of which points to the very great importance, in any 
program for better industrial relations, of regularity of em- 
ployment. It goes to the very heart of the problem. Un- 
less the workers are assured that the conscience of the man- 
agement is thoroughly aroused on this matter, unless they 
feel that everything reasonable and possible is being done 
to keep them at work, their interest in their industry will 
lag; they will not be inspired and encouraged to exert them- 
selves individually, or to codperate with the management 
collectively. The fact that their own unions and representa- 
tives counsel with the management on the problem of 
stabilizing employment, goes a long way on the codperative 
railroads to reassure the men that their interests are being 
protected. And if finally it becomes necessary to make a 
furlough or to go on short time, the men through their 
unions have previously gone over the situation with the 
management and have taken steps to minimize the severity 
of the curtailment. The reasons which make the furlough 
or short time necessary are known to all; there is no secret 
or arbitrary action about it. 
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VII 


As a general proposition, the method of launching the 
coöperative arrangement at the other shops was the same. 
Union channels were always invoked to educate the rank 
and file in the meaning, significance, and objectives of the 
movement. A vote of confidence or willingness to go along 
was always secured from the men before things got definitely 
under way. To me it has been very surprising and illuminat- 
ing to note how efficient the unions on the coöperative rail- 
roads have been in taking hold of this movement and estab- 
lishing it. Go to some trouble and effort to enlighten the 
men on the project, make clear the part they are to play, 
outline to them the objectives aimed at, show them where 
they will benefit, answer the critics and extremists honestly 
and sincerely, and seldom will the men in their own union 
meetings fail to respond with an overwhelming endorse- 
ment. Mr. Daniel Willard remarked, when speaking in 
Washington at a dinner given by Labor, the weekly news- 
paper of the standard railway labor organizations, and at- 
tended chiefly by their officers and friends, that he had 
found by experience that when men were given all the facts 
and things were explained to them, at least 95 per cent 
wanted to do the right thing. Likewise, Sir Henry Thornton, 
speaking before the Taylor Society on ‘‘Management’s 
Appraisal of Union-Management Cooperation,” remarked: 


І believe that the great bulk of our working classes are reason- 
able and only seek those things to which they are justly en- 
titled. My personal experience may have been unusual, but I 
can say frankly that, in all of my dealings with working people 
and trade union leaders, I have never found the first to be deaf 
to reasonable argument and fair treatment, and I have never 
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had one of the latter let me down or pursue a treacherous or dis- 
honest course. I think we must accept as axiomatic the state- 
ment that the great majority of workers are fair and reasonable. 


My experience with the codperative movement confirms 
both Mr. Willard’s and Sir Henry’s observations. 

Incidentally, at the shops on the other railroads selected 
for demonstration purposes, the petty ills — such as inade- 
quate tools, poorly arranged facilities, cluttered-up floors, 
insufficient materials — and the personal dislikes between 
bosses and men, the unadjusted grievances, and the fear of 
discharge or unemployment were quite similar to those 
found at the shop where coöperation was first tried out. And 
the methods employed for correcting these ills were analo- 
gous to those developed at Glenwood. What was carefully 
avoided above all was the imposition of systems of shop 
management and the like. The emphasis was decidedly on 
local self-help, with all parties at interest participating in 
the process. 


VIII 


As was quite natural and desirable in these circumstances, 
definite coöperative machinery — representative of both 
unions and management — grew up at Glenwood. At first 
the local shop committee and the local management con- 
ferred more or less informally with one another, whenever 
occasion arose, in respect to the details of shop management 
which I have already mentioned. Before long it appeared 
quite feasible to hold these joint conferences regularly. So 
this was arranged. The regular shop committee began to 
sit down with the shop superintendent and his staff, to 
devise and agree upon ways and means for improving plant 
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performance. The task of the shop committee, up to that 
time, had been confined to the handling of grievances, and 
to policing the plant on behalf of the men in order to pre- 
vent violations of the working rules. This extension of the 
committee’s function increased its prestige and improved its 
status. It was no longer the nuisance it had been before. A 
shop committeeman thereafter had constructive as well as 
protective functions. He became an acceptable part of the 
shop administrative machinery, somewhat on the level with 
the supervisors. As the agent of his local craft union, who 
mobilized its codperative contribution, he closed the gap 
between workers and management which has become so 
wide in industry as organized to-day. 

Another important element in procedure which grew up 
was the recording of the minutes of the codperative confer- 
ences. Each item presented and discussed was entered, 
together with the action taken by the conference. Copies of 
the minutes, after they had been jointly approved, were 
furnished to the union committeemen and the management. 
What is of still greater importance is that later, when the co- 
operative program was made system wide— that is, ex- 
tended to all the shops of the railroad — copies of the 
minutes from each shop were furnished to union as well as to 
management headquarters. At these headquarters, extensive 
data based on these minutes were compiled, and presented to 
the system собрегайуе conferences which were subsequently 
organized. The fact that the employees through their union 
representatives have scrutinized these minutes and records, 
and can insist, in case of delay or procrastination, upon the 
carrying out of projects jointly agreed to locally, has played 
a big part in making the movement vital. It got results. 
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The set-up was such that the machinery of coöperation 
could not get stalled. This, I dare say, is one of the im- 
portant reasons why, out of the 22,000 projects discussed 
by the codperative conferences on the Baltimore and Ohio 
from 1923 to date, 85 per cent have been mutually agreed 
to and put into actual practice. 

Concerning decisions reached or action taken by the co- 
operative conferences, it is sufficient to state that this is by 
consensus of opinion, not by voting. The joint sessions of 
union and management representatives are really round- 
table conferences whose purpose is to consider proposals, 
aimed at mutual helpfulness, by any committee member. 
Another important point of codperative procedure carefully 
observed is that grievances, managerial or employee, are 
not subjects for consideration by Ше codperative confer- 
ences. Grievances are dealt with as they have always been 
on railroads, in keeping with the provisions laid down in the 
regular wage and working agreements between the unions 
and the railroad company. While the same union represen- 
tatives handle grievances, wage, and other labor subjects 
with the management, as necessary, these particular matters 
are not permitted to intrude upon the codperative confer- 
ences. The emphasis in these conferences is strictly upon 
mutual helpfulness. The adjustment of the petty disputes 
which arise from time to time in the routine of railroad-shop 
operation, such as discipline cases, interpretation of rules, 
claims for compensation, and the like, is kept strictly away 
from the discussion of codperative subjects. Experience has 
demonstrated that the best progress in the consideration of 
projects of mutual helpfulness is made when the atmosphere 
is not befogged with matters of dispute. 
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I made mention of system codperative conferences as well 
as local codperative conferences. A word of explanation is 
necessary. After the local demonstrations had been under 
way a sufficient length of time to serve their educational 
and experimental purposes, steps were taken, instigated 
usually by convention action of the union employees on the 
railroad concerned, to establish the собрегайуе program 
in every shop on the railroad, so that all the employees and 
the whole railroad would benefit. By appropriate resolu- 
tions the union shopmen directed their officers to negotiate 
a cooperative agreement or memorandum understanding, 
which should embody the objectives to be secured by co- 
operative effort, as well as the codperative organization to 
be set up and rules of procedure to be followed. Thus it 
became recognized that it would be very helpful to top off 
the local codperative meetings, usually held once or twice a 
month, by regional and system meetings to be held ap- 
proximately every three months. The latter meetings are 
attended by the regional and system departmental heads 
of the management and the regional and system represen- 
tatives or general chairmen of the craft unions concerned. 
As in the case of the local meetings, agreement is by con- 
sensus of opinion; grievances, wage, and similar questions 
are not discussed; and minutes are kept for the benefit of 
all who wish to read them. The subjects discussed are of 
course of a broader nature than those considered locally, 
although local topics, if they fail of adequate attention at 
their points of origin, are referred to the regional and system 
meetings for consideration. In passing, it should be observed 
that this reviewing capacity of the higher codperative con- 
ferences serves effectively in disposing of matters promptly 
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at their source. The subjects dealt with by the higher con- 
ferences are mostly system wide in their nature and appli- 
cation; such, for example, as inaugurating a campaign to 
improve the quality of work turned out, reducing car and 
locomotive defects, establishing an adequate system of ap- 
prentice training and education, securing new lines of work 
under the policy of railroad work in railroad shops, stabiliz- 
ing employment, introducing new systems of production, 
securing traffic for the railroad, and the like. 

It is my firm conviction that the machinery of содрега- 
tion which I have just described is as essential to a success- 
ful program of coöperation as are all the principles upon 
which such a program rests put together. It is one thing 
to subscribe to these principles, but they mean little or noth- 
ing in bettering industrial relations unless definite steps are 
taken looking toward their translation into reality, giving 
them substance, content. I have discovered no agency or 
administrative arrangement more effective for improving 
industrial relations along fundamental lines than joint 
собрегайуе committees composed of union and manage- 
ment representatives, when both subscribe definitely to the 
principles of coöperation. 


ІХ 


I might well summarize here the fundamental require- 
ments which experience has taught me must be met in order 
to place industrial relations to-day on the best basis possible. 


First. The right of employees to choose their own organiza- 
tions and representatives, absolutely free from interference 
or help by management, must be recognized. In other 
words, there must be true freedom of association for the 
employee as well as for the employer. 
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Second. Genuine collective bargaining must be established, re- 
sulting in written agreements as to wages, working rules, 
and the prompt and orderly adjustment of grievances. 


Third. Management must conceive of the unions as potential 
assets rather than as liabilities, and be willing to accord 
them constructive as well as protective functions, i.e., to 
accept their help in furthering the purposes of the manage- 
ment — improved service to the public, especially. 


Fourth. Management must agree to do everything within its 
power to regularize employment; it must consider that 
this is as important as maintaining the financial credit of 
the railroad. 


Fifth. Management must be willing from time to time to share 
the benefits arising from codperative effort with the em- 
ployees. 


Sixth. As already pointed out, joint administrative machinery, 
representative of both management and men, must be 
created to realize these requirements. 


X 


As to results achieved by means of union-management 
coöperation, much may be recorded and much more dis- 
covered by a careful investigation of the progress which has 
been made on the coöperative railroads. Such an investiga- 
tion is now under way. For our purposes we shall have to 
be content with a few items of evidence in this connection. 
I have already referred to the great number of propositions, 
suggestions, and the like, discussed by the local coöperative 
conferences. On one railroad alone, the Baltimore and Ohio, 
these items totaled over 21,900, of which 18,551 or 84.7 per 
cent were actually adopted and put into practice, while 
2,216 or 10.1 рег cent were dropped, with 1,141 or 5.2 per 
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cent still in the process of adoption. Of some 326 sugges- 
tions classified, 168 or 51.5 per cent were of primary benefit 
to management, 51 or 15.7 per cent of benefit to the employ- 
ees, and 107 or 32.8 per cent of equal benefit to both. The 
number of subjects considered and adopted on the other 
railroads is equally significant, testifying to the vitality of 
the codperative policy. Various attempts to catalogue the 
subjects discussed have revealed that these deal with almost 
every conceivable phase of practical everyday railway shop 
operation — shortages of material; new tools, jigs, and 
fixtures; improved methods for doing work; means for reliev- 
ing fatigue, for increasing output, bettering workmanship, 
salvaging worn parts, reducing costs, and so on. They are 
of the very essence of shop management, and reveal the 
remarkable extent to which really useful ideas for bettering 
industrial performance are latent among workmen in inti- 
mate daily touch with the details of the productive process. 
But as the human element in industry is tuned in with the 
productive process to-day, this vast number of useful ideas 
remains dormant. The inability to release them is an incal- 
culable industrial waste. 

In the matter of providing more regular employment 
substantial progress has also been made. The problem of 
reducing furloughs and short time to a minimum has been 
tackled aggressively; in fact, as far as the railroad main- 
tenance services are concerned, has become of national in- 
terest. Practically every railroad in the United States and 
Canada, and the Association of Railway Executives and 
other organizations of railroad technical officers as well, is 
giving this subject profound attention. A careful investi- 
gation made on the Canadian National revealed that in 
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1924, when Ше собрегайуе program was first launched оп 
this railroad, the percentage of hours of actual shopwork 
to the possible hours of employment was 73.6; in 1925, 80.3; 
in 1926, 82.7; and in 1927, for eleven months, 83.4. In 
other words, employment had been stabilized in slightly 
less than four years to the extent of то рег cent of ітргбуе- 
ment over 1924 conditions. The earning power of employees 
had been increased 14.5 per cent. Progress on the other co- 
operative railroads has been equally satisfactory. 

The morale of the shop employees оп the собрегайуе 
railroads has been greatly improved. This is attested by 
two of the conclusions as to the value of union-management 
coöperation contained in the Report of Grand Lodge Officers 
to the Eighteenth Convention of the International Associa- 
tion of Machinists, held during September, 1928, in Atlanta, 
Georgia: 

т. On those railroads where coöperation is in effect, old diffi- 


culties centering around the adjustment of grievances 
have virtually disappeared. 


2. Working conditions have improved materially where co- 
operation is in effect — a shop where Ше содрегайуе pro- 
gram is in effect is easily recognized by its safer, cleaner, 
more sanitary, and comfortable appearance. 


On the score of improved railroad or departmental per- 
formance, available statistics show steady progress. Thus 
defects, found in locomotives and cars by the Bureau of 
Locomotive Inspection and the Safety Bureau of the Inter- 
state Commission, have shown a steady decline on the co- 
operative railroads. Other facts such as increased mileage 
per engine failure, reductions in material expense, increased 
output, all speak for definite progress, some of which is 
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definitely attributable to the codperative effort of the em- 
ployees. The following extract from the Annual Report of 
the Canadian National Railway System for 1927 in this 
connection speaks for itself: 

The expenditures under this heading (Maintenance of Equip- 
ment) were only $125,000 (.27%) more than those for the pre- 
vious year. That the increased traffic did not require a larger 
increase in this item was largely due to increased efficiency in 
the shops and yards and shop operations. 


In respect to the participation of the workers in the gains 
due to coöperation, the Report of Grand Lodge Officers to 
the Convention of the International Association of Ma- 
chinists, already referred to, has this to say: 

т. The codperative policy has played a conspicuous part in 


the reestablishment of time-and-one-half pay for regular 
Sunday and holiday work. 


2. The codperative policy has been directly responsible for 
securing the establishment of a new standard of employ- 
ment in railroad-shop service; namely, vacations with pay. 

3. The codperative policy has helped to increase our wage 
income. 


“This significant gain” (vacations with pay), the report 
further states, “has been achieved оп the Canadian Na- 
tional Railways. It has been granted in recognition of the 
codperative effort of the standard shop craft organizations 
on the Canadian National since 1925.7 

“Were it possible,” the report continues, “to convert 
vacation with pay, such as the one secured on the Canadian 
National, into dollars and cents, it is safe to say that the 
wage income of the shop craft employees, especially on the 
railroads where the codperative program is now in effect, 
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has been increased twenty-five per cent within the last five 
years.” 

As a factor contributing to increased wage income, the 
report lists “reduced absenteeism due to elimination of 
fatigue, illness and injury, as well as increased labor turn- 
оуег.” 

And lastly, in respect to the bearing which sound human 
relations in industry have on public relations, permit me to 
quote the following editorial, entitled “Аре and Wisdom,” 
which appeared on February 28, 1927 in the Baltimore Even- 
ing Sun: 


If the centennial celebration of the Baltimore and Ohio Rail- 
road had taken place twenty-five or thirty years ago, it would 
have been difficult to phrase gracious words to fit the occasion 
without obvious hypocrisy. A quarter of a century ago the 
Baltimore and Ohio was in the doldrums. Its troubles were 
many. Its financial position was threatening. Its service had 
deteriorated and its employees were disgruntled. Baltimore 
might well have asked itself whether the road was in truth an 
asset. 

But all that has changed. The road is prosperous; it is con- 
stantly extending and improving its service; and, more impor- 
tant than any of these things, it has somehow managed to achieve 
a relationship with its employees which, while not perhaps ideal, 
is nevertheless both effective and humane. 

This last change is the most important, because it promises 
most for the future. The Baltimore and Ohio, since it inevitably 
reflects the general state of the country, probably would have 
been prosperous had its industrial attitude been that of the 
United States Steel Corporation. With prosperity financial 
rehabilitation would almost necessarily come. Both those things 
were on the cards, so to speak. 

What was n’t on the cards was an enlightened attitude toward 
the men who do the work. It took human intelligence of a rare 
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type to see that it is better to have your employees working 
with you than against you. How rare such intelligence is among 
railroad men was apparent when the Baltimore and Ohio first 
put its new program into practice. Hard-boiled railroad men 
sneered more than they encouraged. 

It may be that the Baltimore and Ohio would have been just 
as prosperous as it is today had it refused to take the lead in this 
matter. No man can assert to the contrary. But it is possible 
to assert that the changed attitude of the road in labor negotia- 
tions has brought about a powerful reaction in its favor among 
all classes of citizens in the towns which it serves and especially 
in Baltimore. This public friendliness is an asset difficult to 
put down in dollars and cents. It can hardly appear as an item 
in the balance sheet, but it will be in the back of the mind of 
every investor, present and prospective. It will count more 
vigorously, perhaps, when times are not so good, and trade falls 
off and freight is hard to get. 

It is this human aspect of the present-day Baltimore and Ohio 
Railroad Company which makes it possible for the celebration of 
the centennial to be acclaimed everywhere with real enthusiasm. 
The Baltimore and Ohio is old, and, unlike most centenarians, it 
is vigorous. But more hopeful than either age or vigor is the 
wisdom of its human relationships. 


Nor is this the only editorial of its kind which has been 
written about the Baltimore and Ohio, or, for that matter, 
about the Canadian National. These roads, having been 
pioneers in improving their human relations in accordance 
with sound principles, enjoy an exceptional public prestige 
because of this fact. 

XI 

The codperative policy was given its first trial a little 

more than five years ago in the Glenwood shops of the 


Baltimore and Ohio Railroad. From this one experiment, 
originally affecting about three hundred men, and fostered 
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by one international labor union, union-management co- 
operation has been extended to four of our major railway 
systems and now affects some seventy-five thousand men. 
Furthermore, on several railroads, its introduction is a live 
subject to-day, while attempts have been made to imitate 
the policy on railroads which are not unionized — a sincere 
form of flattery, to be sure. It has also been adopted as the 
approved policy of the shopcraft unions affiliated with the 
Railway Employees’ Department of the American Federa- 
tion of Labor, the International Brotherhood of Firemen 
and Oilers, and the Brotherhood of Maintenance of Way 
Employees. In addition, the American Federation of Labor, 
through its Executive Council and by recent convention 
action, has taken cognizance of the содрегайуе policy, has 
endorsed it as the next logical step for organized labor to 
take after securing the right to bargain collectively, and has 
recommended the policy to all its constituent organizations, 
several of which have already given indication of definite 
activities which are in the nature of union-management 
coöperation. 

But most significant of all, perhaps, is the interest and 
approval with which union-management coöperation has 
been received the world over. From England, Germany, 
France, Italy, Japan, New Zealand, and the International 
Labor Office of the League of Nations, students and investi- 
gators representing labor organizations, employers, and 
governments, have come to the United States and Canada 
to study the plan. The conferences now going on in England 
between the group of employers headed by Sir Alfred Mond 
(Lord Melchett) and the Executive Council of the British 
Trades Union Congress, have for their purpose the further- 
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ing of union-management coöperation. By an overwhelm- 
ing majority (six to one) the Congress which met recently 
at Swansea endorsed the codperative conferences of its Exec- 
utive Council with the Mond group of employers. The 
extremists in England have labeled this procedure “ Mond- 
ism.” The highly illuminating and constructive report of 
the Liberal Industrial Inquiry, entitled ‘‘Britain’s Indus- 
trial Future,” which was prepared by some of England’s 
most competent economists and social scientists, devotes 
considerable space to the advisability of bringing about 
union-management coöperation in the industries of Great 
Britain, and the necessity of so doing if these industries are 
to be revived and a new lease granted to British economic 
life. Thus the rapid spread to all corners of the world of the 
idea of coöperation between unions and management may 
well be regarded as an indication of the possibilities of this 
policy for bettering industrial relations. 

Let me conclude on two notes, one of special significance 
to the workers in industry, the other to the consumers of 
the products of industry. That there is an extraordinary 
opportunity inherent in organized labor’s espousal of the 
codperative policy should become clear with a moment’s 
reflection. With the introduction of the machine, the posi- 
tion of labor as compared with that of capital and land has 
become less satisfactory. The cream of all that science, en- 
gineering, machinery, mass production, improvements, and 
manufacturing progress have achieved, has gone to capital; 
the ever-growing masses of labor have had to be content 
with what was left over. Only recently, and chiefly because 
of the attention focused on coöperation by organized labor, 
has an appreciation developed of the economic value of this 
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coöperation. The more, therefore, that Ше natural, volun- 
tary, independent organizations of the workers in industry, 
that is, the labor unions, are able to develop intelligent dis- 
ciplined control over the capacity of labor to собрегайе with 
management for better industrial performance, the stronger 
becomes labor’s strategic position in industry, and the more 
effective its bargaining power in respect to the proceeds of 
industry. It should not be difficult to visualize the unusual 
opportunity at the disposal of labor as it improves and 
strengthens its policy of codperation. As the lion’s share of 
the great gains in productivity, resulting chiefly from the in- 
troduction of the machine, has slipped away from labor, so 
labor to-day, by virtue of organization, discipline, intelligent 
leadership, and control over coéperative effort, has available 
powerful tools whereby it can secure its fair share of all 
future gains in productivity. And lest anyone may con- 
clude that this is a one-sided proposition, permit me to ob- 
serve that it fits ideally into the theory of high wages and 
their benefits, to which we all, I am sure, subscribe. 

And, finally, the public, too, has a very special interest 
in organized codperation between labor and management in 
industry. This interest goes beyond the mere maintenance 
of peace between employers and employees or the preven- 
tion of strikes, especially railroad strikes. Union-manage- 
ment coöperation in the railway industry has clearly shown 
that it arouses genuine interest among thousands of organ- 
ized railroad workers in preventing inefficient and uneco- 
nomical practices. Innumerable cases are on record which 
show conclusively just how the workers on the job feel 
about poor tools, waste in the use of materials, shortage of 
supplies, or improper production methods. Through their 
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unions they adopt policies which help to correct these de- 
fects. Frequently they go further and with the aid of their 
officers and technical advisers work out, in detail, im- 
proved methods for doing jobs or for dealing with major 
managerial problems. Thus many of the practical steps 
which have been taken to regularize employment and pro- 
duction in railway shops, have been worked out by the 
unions. 

All this serves to stimulate management in a new way. 
The men on the job, because, on the one hand, of their inti- 
mate practical knowledge of railroading, and because, on 
the other, they are enabled to benefit directly from improved 
performance, are helping to set the pace for management. 
With the elimination of the major cause for disputes — 
namely, differences about the status of the employees’ 
unions — and with the emphasis on the prevention of 
grievances, the energy of management which was formerly 
dissipated in adjusting labor disputes is devoted under co- 
operation to better planning and performance. And the 
employees, instead of resisting new management devices, 
methods of increasing output, and the like, take, through 
their unions, an interested and encouraging attitude in these 
matters, readily suggest detailed ways of making improve- 
ments gleaned from their own rich experience, and readily 
fall into line when these improvements are put into practice. 
Much of the resistance, indifference, and apathy, so com- 
mon when new ways of doing work are introduced into 
shops, never develops in an atmosphere of systematic co- 
operation between unions and management. At a time when 
Professor W. Z. Ripley has so clearly revealed the lack of 
power of the average stockholder, whether in railroad or 
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manufacturing companies, to exert any influence to improve 
management, and the stockholder’s utter lack of interest, 
as a rule, in so doing, this newly revealed ability of the 
voluntary independent unions of labor to set standards for 
management is of paramount importance. 
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II 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS IN THE BITUMINOUS 
COAL INDUSTRY! 


By JOSEPH H. WILLITS 


Professor of Industry, and Director, the Department of Industrial Research, 
Wharton School, University of Pennsylvania 


AST winter Sir Alfred Mond? and a group of leaders of 
British business and industry invited thirteen repre- 
sentatives of the General Trades Union Congress of Great 
Britain to discuss industrial relations in Great Britain. After 
beginning their discussions in the so-called Mond Confer- 
ence, these gentlemen soon found themselves devoting much 
of their attention to questions of a general economic or 
financial character, which few of them, before the confer- 
ence, would have considered industrial relations problems 
at all. They realized that in any discussion of industrial 
relations in any industry or country, it is necessary to take 
account not only of the organization of relationships and of 
the problems conventionally called industrial relations, but 
also of those underlying economic factors which, for inves- 
tor and worker alike, determine whether it is possible to 
have high standards in the industry. In short, they appre- 
1 The writer wishes to express his gratitude to Mr. Е. С. Tryon of the Coal 
and Coke Statistics Division of the United States Bureau of Mines and to 


Mr. Tryon’s associate, Dr. Kiessling, for their assistance in the preparation 


of this article. 
2 Now Lord Melchett. 
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ciated that industrial relations problems have economic 
foundations; and that in many cases discussion of the eco- 
nomic foundations may be more important than considera- 
tion of the more technical questions involved in the organ- 
ization of those relations. 

Any discussion of industrial relations in the soft coal in- 
dustry of the United States must give major attention to 
those factors which are of an economic character. To under- 
stand the industrial relations of the bituminous mining in- 
dustry today or, for that matter, in the last twenty-five 
years, it is necessary to realize the importance of three 
facts: 

I. The productive capacity of the industry has been greatly 
in excess of the demand for coal. 

II. The industry has been part union and part nonunion. 

III. The industrial relations problem of the coal industry is 

inherently more difficult than the industrial relations 


problem in manufacturing; and, in consequence, has been 
dealt with less successfully. 


I shall comment briefly on each of these points. 


I. The productive capacity has been greatly in excess of the 
demand. This problem is one of the familiar ones described 
as a “hardy perennial” of the industry. Certainly every 
commission, every student, and many writers have shaken 
their heads sadly over the fact that only in times of most 
unusual demand have the great majority of the mines been 
really busy. We hear the phrase, “There are too many 
mines and too many miners.” There was not a single year 
in the period from 1899 to 1914 when the soft coal mines of 
the country averaged more than 234 days of work in the 
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year. The average number of days of work lost annually 
during this period by the soft coal mines from causes other 
` than strikes was 74. Idle mines and idle men have been, not 
the exceptional feature of this industry, but its chronic state 
since its beginning. And go per cent of the loss of time has 
resulted from causes other than strikes. We may relieve our 
feelings by blaming the union but we cannot account for the 
facts by so doing. 

Demands of the industry require that there be excess 
capacity; and the bounteousness of nature encourages this. 
Commercially worked coal mines are found in twenty-six of 
the forty-eight states. Ownership of these deposits is widely 
distributed and it is not a difficult thing for new producers 
to come into the market to supply an exceptional season’s 
needs. The demand for coal varies with industrial and busi- 
ness activity and is, therefore, subject to wide seasonal and 
cyclical fluctuations. Since coal cannot quickly be replaced 
by other fuels, the demand for it is not immediately sensi- 
tive to price changes. The storage of coal is expensive and 
has other disadvantages attaching to it, so the consumer 
takes advantage of the fact that there are more than enough 
fiercely competing producers anxious to supply him with 
coal when it pleases him; and he stores only when the shadow 
of scarcity (due to an impending coal strike) frightens him 
out of his security. Consequently coal is produced on order 
somewhat as are the stylish fabrics for ladies’ clothes. Mr. 
George Anderson, President of the Consolidation Coal Com- 
pany, in an article which appeared in the December, 1928, 
Atlantic Monthly, explains how much the irregular buying 
habits of the consumer account for this so-called “excess 
capacity,” in the following words: 
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We do not have ‘‘too many mines” merely because the owners 
of coal properties insist on staying in business at a loss or refuse 
to go into bankruptcy with good grace. We do not even have 
“too many miners” merely because the employees insist on their 
freedom to work part time with decreasing income. A goodly 
number of both continue in part because the consumers’ habits 
of buying create the fascinating mirage of an oasis of work in a 
desert of idleness. Going back over a decade or more, and omit- 
ting certain months distorted by strikes or other causes, the aver- 
age swing between spring and fall daily production is nearly 
one third. This tendency seems to be on the increase rather 
than otherwise. For example, the difference between April and 
November daily outputs for the period 1910-1923 was 23 рег 
cent: for the years 1924-1926 it averaged 56 per cent. Through- 
out the entire period of twelve years, the absolute difference be- 
tween the high and low months of the calendar year, regardless 
of season, was nearly 50 per cent. In other words, we must early 
confront this knotty fact. Within any typical calendar year — 
if current consumer practice continues — we must be equipped 
in mines and in men to supply half as much coal again at some 
periods as at others. 


If we also take into consideration similar large ups and 
downs from year to year as the business cycle expands or 
contracts the demand for coal, we must conclude that the 
estimate of the last coal commission that there were “ 200,- 
ooo extra miners” might be true if applied to an industry 
subject to orderly arrangements in buying and in employ- 
ment of workers; but that we cannot well spare all these 
“extra miners” if disorderly demand is to be supplied. 
Many other factors have contributed to this “excessive 
capacity” or “idleness,” but they must be omitted from 
this discussion. 

This chronic condition was the situation (except for ex- 
ceptional periods such as that of the war) up to 1920. Since 
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that time — practically since the war — there has come 
about an acute aggravation due to the fact of a world-wide 
depression in coal. The world production of soft coal for 
1924, 1925, and 1926 was practically the same as for 1911, 
1912, and 1913. The soft coal industry competes with agri- 
culture for the honor of being the world’s pet invalid. Be- 
tween 1921 and 1926, the average number of days per year 
lost owing to causes other than strikes was 117 (see Chart I). 
The Division of Coal and Coke Statistics of the Bureau of 
Mines has calculated the capacity of our coal mines, on the 
assumption that operation on the days lost would have pro- 
duced coal at the same rate as on the days when the tipples 
were in operation. In their figures estimated capacity is 
shown in terms of a 280-day year and in terms of a 308-day 
year. The gap between actual production and estimated 
capacity for the last twenty-five years is shown in Chart II, 
which makes it clear how very much wider the gap has been 
since 1921. 

While other causes have operated in Europe, the chief 
causes making for this acute depression in soft coal in the 
United States have been the stimulation of productive 
capacity by the war and the sharp arresting of the normal 
growth of demand which followed, due primarily to more 
effective utilization of coal, but also in part to greater use of 
oil, gas, and water for power, and to better mechanical 
equipment. 

As Mr. Anderson puts it, “Ше root of all the evils is the 
excess capacity for coal production.” We have enough 
mines, if they operated as regularly as do the mines of Ger- 
many, to produce nearly nine hundred million tons a year; 
whereas we need only between five and six hundred million. 
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As a result, there has existed, especially since 1921, in this 
always-competitive industry an intense struggle for market, 
which has produced a depression quite as severe as that in 
agriculture or in certain branches of the textile industry. 
Price cut has followed price cut, consumers are invited to 
order the coal at their own price, and operators have been 
quite satisfied to run at a loss provided they could get any- 
thing at all on their fixed charges. In consequence, mine 
prices for bituminous coal have gradually declined from an 
average of $3.75 per ton in 1920 to $1.99 in 1927. In 1926, 
$1,183,412,000 was paid for 573,000,000 tons of bituminous 
coal; whereas in 1920, $2,1209,933,000 was paid for only 
568,000,000. So advantageous has this situation been to the 
consumer that, in some cases, consumers who owned mines 
as does the Canadian Pacific Railroad have closed them 
down, because they can buy coal more cheaply on the open 
market. As a result, the operator has, broadly speaking, 
been in red figures since the end of 1923. Whereas the bitu- 
minous and anthracite operators of the country reported on 
their income-tax returns a profit of $238,925,000 in 1920, 
they reported a deficit of $54,804,000 for 1924; and of $33,- 
138,000 for 1925. The condition of the industry has become 
so distressed that both Republican and Democratic plat- 
forms expressed a noble concern for the troubles of soft coal. 

One must consider these economic conditions in a study 
and a discussion of industrial relations. A price cut by one 
company or district leads to a wage cut and price cut by an- 
other company or district, merely allowing the same circular 
process to be repeated without end. Regularity of employ- 
ment, stability in wages and earnings, success in certain 
labor policies by the union or by the operator, are impos- 
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sible so long as a whole industry is engaged in such a ruthless 
and apparently never-ending warfare. 

II. The results of this unstable foundation for industrial 
relations are accentuated by the second ruling influence in 
the industry — that the industry has been part union and part 
nonunion. 

To understand the influence on labor relations of the se- 
vere competition (characteristic of the coal industry almost 
throughout its history except during war time and strikes), 
it is necessary to see that this is a competition not only be- 
tween one operator and another, but between nonunion 
areas with a flexible wage scale and union areas with a fixed 
and somewhat higher wage scale. Regarding this fact that 
all regions do not pay the same wage scale, it is necessary to 
remember that labor cost constitutes approximately 70 per 
cent of the cost of producing coal at the mine. 

In 1808, before the union came into participation in the 
affairs of the industry, years of sweatshop competition such 
as exists today had reduced prices below the level of profit- 
able operation, and wages below the level of decent sub- 
sistence in the industry. The first effective attempt to 
stabilize wages came in the great strike of 1897, following 
which the United Mine Workers were recognized and an 
agreement covering the so-called “Central Competitive 
Field” was signed; and the eight-hour day and standard ton- 
nage rates of pay with local differentials were established. 
This agreement was renewed at intervals since, until the 

1 In certain years, local agreements made independently by the several 
districts have taken the place of the interstate agreement. For a more de- 
tailed discussion of the influence of these competitive factors on industrial 
relations, see article by F. G. Tryon, “Effect of Competitive Conditions on 


Labor Relations,” in the January, 1924, volume of The Annals of the Ameri- 
can Academy of Political and Social Science. 
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termination of the Jacksonville Agreement on March 31, 
1927. By this agreement, competition in wage rates, and 
therefore competition in wage cutting among the mines and 
districts which had signed the agreement, was eliminated. 
But competition was continued between union and non- 
union fields. When business was good, nonunion rates of 
pay approached those of the union areas; but in periods of 
depression when demand was slack, nonunion operators cut 
rates. The ability to make this reduction in their costs, in 
view of the keenness of competition, was of great advantage 
to the nonunion operators. This advantage of a flexible 
wage scale and lower labor costs, combined with their very 
cogent advantages of new mines, better coal, and lower ton- 
mile freight rate, has more than offset the advantages of 
location which the union fields have had. Consequently busi- 
ness has moved from the union fields, making operation and 
employment there more irregular, to nonunion fields, which 
have expanded — thus increasing the overcapacity of the 
industry. Each strike in the union areas hastened this shift. 
The union endeavored to meet this nonunion competition, 
not by competing with their wage scale, but by an opposite 
policy. It sought to meet the problem of irregular employ- 
ment for its members by boosting the wage rate so that high 
rates would offset irregular work. It “bit in” and tried to 
hold on to every advantage it won. Its motto was “never 
to take a backward step.” And the union might have suc- 
ceeded in this policy had it not been for the severe arresting 
of the growth of demand after the war. I once heard an 
official of the Illinois United Mine Workers express the situa- 
tion in which the union fields then found themselves: “Our 
wages and working conditions in Illinois are fine, but we 
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have little work. I am sure that if only wages and working 
conditions were тоо рег cent ideal, then we would have no 
work at all.” In 1921, operators producing two-thirds of the 
coal of the country had agreements with the union. The 
union areas included the Central Competitive Field which 
extends from Pittsburgh to Illinois; the Southwest Inter- 
state Field including Kansas, Missouri, Arkansas, and 
Oklahoma; some of central Pennsylvania; and the scattered 
areas north and northwest of the Central Competitive Field. 
The “ЪгоКеп crescent” of nonunionism extended from the 
southern part of central Pennsylvania through Virginia, 
West Virginia, eastern Kentucky, Tennessee, Alabama, 
Texas, New Mexico, Colorado, and Utah. This area in 1921 
produced the remaining one-third of the soft coal. 

But in March, 1924, the union, failing to realize that the 
economic storm had just begun, forced through the Jackson- 
ville Agreement which set a basic day rate of $7.50 for inside 
common labor in the Central Competitive Field. Imme- 
diately, this increased differential in costs between the union 
and nonunion areas had the effect, in the fierce competition 
for markets, of drawing the business more and more to the 
nonunion areas. Faced with this impossibility of meeting 
nonunion competition, many operators (including the 
Brotherhood of Locomotive Engineers) refused to pay the 
Jacksonville scale and operated nonunion at a lower rate. 
And when the Jacksonville Agreement expired on March 
31, 1927, the union operators, anxious to win back lost mar- 
kets, refused to sign up without a reduction in wages, which 
was refused. A long strike resulted in many more areas (in- 
cluding nearly all of Pennsylvania, Ohio, Arkansas, Okla- 
homa, and about half of Indiana) going nonunion with a 
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reduced wage scale. After two years the union finally gave 
up its dearest principle — that all union-district agreements 
should be based upon the one agreement for the Central 
Competitive Field. Districts were freed to negotiate their 
own settlements; and the operators of Illinois, as well as 
some of those in Ohio and the southwest districts, have 
signed union agreements with the miners, but with liberal 
cuts in wages. The union was forced to concede that the 
high wage scale of the union areas could not be maintained 
in the present economic storm in the face of the competition 
from nonunion areas. Whereas operators producing about 
two-thirds of the coal had union agreements in 1921, by 
1928 only about 20 per cent of the coal came from mines 
under union agreement. The union could defeat the opera- 
tors but it could not solve its economic problem. During 
the long strike the nonunion fields, aided by large previous 
storage by consumers, had been entirely free to supply the 
market. The spot price of coal was not affected by the 
strike. The greatest power of the union, which had lain in 
its ability to withhold the supply of coal from the public, 
was broken. The union has for the time lost its power as a 
dominating factor in the situation. If present conditions 
continue, a strike by the union miners cannot arouse the 
public interest as it has in the past, because the consumers’ 
security is not threatened. 

It must be obvious that an industry plagued as the coal 
industry has been by economic problems will need indus- 
trial and labor statesmanship of the highest character in the 
management of labor relations, if the economic reefs are to 
be avoided or the unsettling economic influences are to be 
minimized. 
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Ш. But the industrial relations problem of the coal industry 
is inherently more difficult than the industrial relations prob- 
lem in manufacturing; and, in consequence, has been dealt 
with less successfully. This less effective management of 
labor relations by both operators and unions has been the 
third outstanding influence in the industry. 

In discussing this third point, the psychological aspect 
must be brought to the front for consideration ahead of the 
economic. Industrial relations have a personal basis in the 
day-by-day relationships between management and men in 
the individual mine; and, in the union districts, in the day- 
by-day relationships between the representatives of the 
mine workers and those of management. The Bolsheviki 
use the term “cell” to describe the individual shop as the 
nucleus of their communist organization. The term may 
well be used to describe the importance of the individual 
shop or mine, or even of the district, in the whole fabric of 
industrial relations. But the individual mine is more than 
the point of application of such economic forces as have been 
described; it is the place where men work together — where 
the passions, and likes, and prejudices, and tyrannies, and 
frailties, and political ambitions of individual men exert a 
tremendous influence. Therefore, the nature of operator 
(or union) management of labor relations at the mine (or 
district) is of extreme importance in determining whether 
relations shall function smoothly and whether the path of 
labor relations, as a whole, is to be smooth or rough. The 
connection between local mine management and the precipi- 
tation or avoidance of a national strike may seem very re- 
mote and indirect; but it is very real and possible. The 
national strike may be in part the explosion from the ac- 
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cumulation of petty irritations and a down-grading of the 
day-by-day relations at the individual mine. These states 
of mind are important in molding the industrial relations of 
today; and these states of mind are the product of events 
of the past — often of the quite distant past. It is necessary 
here only to recognize that we have had three periods as 
follows: 


т. The early period in which operators were predominantly in 
the saddle. 


2. A second period extending from considerably before the 
war up to about 1923, when the dominating influence in 
industrial relations was ordinarily that of the United Mine 
Workers, and 


3. The present period in which the operators again have eco- 
nomic power in their hands. 


Of the industrial relations practices which these three 
periods have produced, one can speak only briefly. There 
are few places in which general statements are so dangerous, 
for no general statement is entirely true. There are many 
examples of the finest and wisest management of industrial 
relations, just as there are similar examples of wise dealing 
with industrial relations in the union. But broadly speak- 
ing, both sides in the first two periods have shown great 
capacity to abuse power. For each Howatt we can find a 
Logan; for each Herrin an Alabama. Neither pot nor kettle 
should try to call the other black in this industry. 

It is not so helpful to blame anyone for this condition as 
it is to recognize that the industrial relations problem in the 
soft coal industry is inherently more difficult than the same 
problem in most manufacturing industries. Ordinarily the 
owner-management of the mine is situated in some city far 
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removed from the mines. Responsibility for the operation 
of the mine, including the handling of industrial relations, 
is left almost completely in the hands of a superintendent or 
foreman at the mine. The foreman, in turn, is prevented by 
the nature of coal mining from more than the most occa- 
sional personal contact with the miners. The coal miner 
may see his “boss” once or twice a day — whereas Ше 
manufacturing employee is under the eye of his “Ъозз” and 
potentially in personal contact with him from morning to 
night. 

The evolution of coal mining, also, has been such that 
not only was the owner-management in the cities interested 
chiefly in finance and sales, but it knew comparatively little 
of the technical side of coal mining, the trained engineer 
being a comparatively recent phenomenon in the coal indus- 
try. Familiarity with and thorough information about the 
details of the job, such as often are in the possession of the 
higher management of a manufacturing plant, have not 
been characteristic of most of the higher managements in 
the coal industry. Such matters are left to the “practical” 
man — the superintendent or foreman up at the mine. 

Other circumstances have combined to accentuate the 
authority of the operating executive at the mine. The en- 
tire town often had to be created by the company before 
mining operations were possible. The company dominated 
the town — and the superintendent or foreman was the 
company’s spokesman. The importance of the foreman’s 
task is still further emphasized by the fact that he must 
assign new work places from time to time as old places 
are worked out. Whether a miner receives a “good” or a 
“poor” work place is dependent upon the discretion of the 
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foreman. The list of similar characteristics of coal mining 
might be extended indefinitely to illustrate the facts that the 
problem has been more difficult than in manufacturing, and 
the situation one which almost inevitably tends towards 
abuse of power. 

On the other side, it must be recalled that the miner, being 
alone much of the time, actually makes the practical de- 
cisions as to method of work which in manufacturing are 
determined by the “boss” or planning department, and 
develops a feeling of independence not so characteristic of 
factory workers. A factory worker such as a weaver or 
pieceworker knows just how many yards of cloth he has 
made. But the coal miner does not: until the union brought 
the checkweighman into existence, he took the unchecked 
word of the company as to the number of tons he had 
mined. 

That abuse and suspicion should characterize a relation- 
ship carried on in such circumstances was almost inevitable. 
It is not our place here to go into the forms of abuse which 
have contributed to the states of mind of today, but to recog- 
nize that operators are now again in power, and probably 
will remain so for the next five or ten years. In their hands 
is the opportunity to build a more wholesome and a steadier 
structure of individual relations — beginning by improving 
the basis in the individual mine or district. An outsider 
cannot, of course, give advice to a complex industry which 
contains so many who are wise and experienced in the com- 
plexities. Recognizing that this constructive inside group 
does exist, one does feel justified, however, in looking to its 
members to further the task of industrial relations by at 
least making general those methods which have already been 
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worked out here and there in the industry. Without being 
presumptuous one may call attention to some of these meth- 
ods offering help for the future, which the best thought and 
experience have worked out. 

What, then, are some of these industrial relations prac- 
tices which would seem to point the way for the whole in- 
dustry? 

1. The policy of an absentee management, devoted chiefly 
to finance and sales and leaving matters of industrial rela- 
tions to this, that, or the other foreman or superintendent 
up in the hills, may in some cases produce satisfactory re- 
sults, but in general such delegation of responsibility cannot 
be counted upon for successful results in industrial relations. 
The value of a policy of more serious concentration by in- 
dividual companies upon the real psychology of men at 
work has been demonstrated in the coal industry as in many 
others. And more specifically, the establishment of a policy 
of centralized responsibility for industrial relations in each 
company has been proved, here as elsewhere, to be the first 
step towards the development of constructive industrial 
relations. | 

2. Experience in this industry even more than in others 
indicates the importance on the management side of the 
superintendents, foremen, and assistant foremen. Those 
officials have the greatest initial influence in determining 
whether industrial relations are to be codperative or mili- 
tant in nature, for they are close to the workers and actually 
handle the grievances which arise. In 1922, one could find 
in the centers where the union was most powerful and often 
most dictatorial, instances of good relations and satisfactory 
production, due to the presence of a good “boss.” Work in 
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a mine — even under union conditions — offers the fore- 
man a large opportunity to discriminate among workers in 
such matters, for instance, as assignment to work place or 
allowances for “dead work.” When it is recalled that in 
most mines the foreman has almost a free hand in the or- 
dinary daily matters of industrial relations, and that most 
of the foremen are men who began in the mine at the un- 
skilled task of loading, the small amount of attention 
which, until recently, executives have given to the training 
of superintendents, foremen, and assistant foremen in prob- 
lems of management — especially in dealing with workers 
— is amazing. 

3. With the majority of the mines now on a nonunion 
basis, some means of furnishing evidence satisfactory to 
the workers that they are not being given “short weights” 
is of first importance. One may doubt whether any other 
single specific cause apart from wage rates has been as im- 
portant in persuading miners that they need the defense of 
a union and its checkweighmen. ‘‘They give you the scale 
but they ‘gyp’ you in the weight” is the statement heard 
over and over again. Most of the suspicions are probably 
unfounded; but the suspicion is as potent as reality. Honest 
weights are not enough; the evidence that these are honest 
must be so unmistakable that the miners will be satisfied. 

4. This matter of short weights is merely one of many 
possible illustrations that half-information on topics of 
mutual concern ranks high among the factors which mar 
relations. In this and in other industries, companies with 
progressive management policies recognize the wisdom of 
publicity within individual mines as to facts. 
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5. In any discussion of industrial relations the impor- 
tance of competent operating management cannot be over- 
emphasized. Slovenly operating management that involves 
long delays, such as for mine cars, exerts in this industry, as 
in many others, an injurious effect on industrial relations. 

It is possible to continue indefinitely this list of construc- 
tive developments which may be profitably extended in the 
management of industrial relations in the individual mine. 
The important fact is that the operator again is in the saddle 
in his dealings with labor and, within the limits set by the 
economic pressure, he has the chance to prove that he can 
use his power more wisely than he did in the early history 
of the industry before the union was created and forced the 
operator to mend his ways. It is undoubtedly true that the 
lessons which have been learned by the coal industry in the 
last twenty years — the general lifting of the level of indus- 
trial relations management in ай industry, and Ше educa- 
tional effect of nearly a score of investigations in twenty 
years — have helped to create an intelligence and a will to 
better management than existed prior to 1900. 

6. The most important industrial relations issue before 
the operators at present has to do with their policy towards 
the union. They face a union whose domain now covers only 
about 20 per cent of the industry. It is a union which has 
been forced to accept the necessity of going at least part way 
towards meeting nonunion competition on a wage rate basis. 
To the union this is a great defeat; to the operators a great 
victory. It may be true that the majority of the operators 
desire to see the complete destruction of the union. But will 
they accomplish their purpose? No one can deny the prob- 
ability that the union will be a much less important factor 
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in the next few years. It has been jokingly said that the 
best work of the union has been in preserving higher wage 
rates and earnings and better conditions in the nonunion 
areas. Certainly its presence has tended to have that effect. 
Now the previously unionized areas return to the competi- 
tion in wage rates. In view of the overcapacity in the indus- 
try and in view of the price tendencies in coal, it is quite pos- 
sible that we may see a return to a sweatshop competition 
in wage cuts such as led, in the great strike of 1897, to union- 
ization of the coal-producing areas. Certain thoughtful 
operators today believe that the almost complete destruc- 
tion of the union will lead to the re-creation of this or an- 
other union — a less conservative union which will devote 
more attention to economic problems. Certainly if the 
abuses which have characterized the nonunion areas in the 
past are to be repeated, a new growth of more aggressive 
unionism may soon result. In any event, one cannot expect 
that the majority of the workers in this industry will consent 
permanently to proceed without effective representation. 
If the union again becomes powerful, it will probably be an 
organization not so limited to militant methods, but devoting 
more of its attention to research into economic problems such 
as irregularity of employment, the wage rate structure, and 
the whole question of the competitive system of doing busi- 
ness in coal. It may be expected further that this union of 
the future will maintain closer relations between the local 
unions and the national and district offices, and that its 
educational service to members may be more effective. 

If the union again becomes strong, and even perhaps in 
areas in which the union still retains its influence, we may 
fairly expect to see certain improvements in the collective 
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management of labor relations by operators. In many union 
districts the office of labor commissioner has been created by 
the district operators’ association in order to attain a unified, 
consistent policy in dealing with the union. Such a position 
is analogous to that of the market labor manager in the 
men’s clothing industry, and the appointment of a high- 
grade labor commissioner in each union district where no 
such official exists should serve the cause of good relations. 
In a number of districts, notably in anthracite, the position 
of umpire has been created in order that an impartial third 
party may decide disputes which arise in the interpretation 
of the agreement. This official performs a function similar 
to that of the impartial chairman in the men’s clothing in- 
dustry. Such an umpire in each district where a union agree- 
ment exists might, if he were of the right calibre, well serve 
the cause of orderly and coéperative industrial relations. 

On this subject of collective management of labor relations 
by operators, it is important to recognize that in the union 
areas the operators were usually not so well organized as 
were the miners. There was no national organization of 
operators such as the nonunion employers have for the dis- 
cussion and development of general policy covering relations 
with the union. The operators of the Central Competitive 
Field came together in order to negotiate a new agreement, 
but there was no continuing organization even among them. 
I have previously discussed this situation in the following 
words: 


Even the local associations, of which there are many, usually 
do not cover the whole of a United Mine Workers’ district, so 
that unity of action even within the district is not secured by 
operators as it is by miners. 
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The result of this situation is that operators are apt to fail to 
attain a consistent policy either within the districts or nation- 
ally in their dealings with the union. In the districts where the 
agreements between the operators and the union are actually 
administered, this lack of consistency of policy results in a dis- 
organization of relations under the agreement. This disorganiza- 
tion comes about because certain operators adopt a “peace at 
any price” policy and, under pressure from the union, barter 
away rights specifically reserved to operators under the agree- 
ment, until all operators are practically compelled to make the 
same concession. 

Or, the opposite tendency prevails. A “hard-boiled” operator 
plays sharp tricks and breaks the agreement — a policy which 
destroys confidence, encourages retaliatory acts, and brings a less 
responsible leadership to the top in the union. In other words, if 
extreme policies in either direction are not controlled, the position 
of those operators who honestly seek to maintain the agreement is 
made more difficult. 

The absence of a continuing national organization of operators 
devoted to a consideration of the common problem of labor rela- 
tions, precludes a statesmanlike attack upon such fundamental 
problems of the whole industry as unemployment, wage differen- 
tials, etc. 

Moreover, while good faith is essential to the maintenance of 
relations under an agreement, in practice good faith alone will 
not stand the strain unless on both sides it is backed by an or- 
ganization with enough force, unity, and ability to command 
respect. The union acted on this theory and had created by 1922 
an organization over two-thirds of the soft coal area, which 
sought to prevent the abuse of power by operators. The ob- 
stacles to consistent joint action among operators are enormous, 
but effective organization directed towards unity of policy, and 
dignified and reasonable insistence that operators and union alike 
adhere to the agreement, are essential to satisfactory dealings 
with a well-organized union. Apparently the last coal commis- 
sion felt that the best hope of meeting some of the fundamental 
evils of the industry and of curbing abuse of power by the union 
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was in more effective collective organization by operators rather 
than in laws or labor boards, and called attention to the facts 
that the operators are not so effectively organized in the union 
districts as the miners and that both as a defensive and as a co- 
operative measure there should be effective district and national 
organization and a national labor policy among union operators. 
Such an organization should bring to the surface the large 
amount of sound and constructive thinking that is being done 
among operators concerning the labor problems in the union 
fields; it should strengthen and stimulate the work of the various 
labor commissioners. It should create the office of national labor 
commissioner to function as do the labor commissioners in the 
districts on national problems. In this connection, attention is 
called to the great importance, during the process of negotiating 
a new agreement, of having negotiators of the right type — men 
who know the union and the industry, who know when to be 
aggressive and when not to be, masters of sound strategy and 
wise tactics, and, finally, men whose straight-forwardness the 
union trusts. 


An organization of this sort on the operator side should 
help to build less militant and more codperative relations 
in such parts of the industry as may be unionized. At least 
such an organization would tend to stop the provocative 
publicity which each side has hurled at the other in the past, 
which has tended to undermine good relations and make 
adjustment difficult. 

It would be very convenient to stop here, but the Wer- 
theim Fellowship Committee in inviting me to lecture asked 
me to give my own ideas as to what we “ought to do about 
it.” In the discussion of the last two of the three major in- 
fluences which have colored the development of industrial 

1 J. Н. Willits, “Labor Relations in Bituminous Coal Mining,” Vol. x, 


No. 4, Proceedings of Academy of Political Science (New York, 1924), pp. 
180-182. 
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relations in the soft coal industry, I have sketched in some 
suggestions as to future developments. But in discussing 
the central problem of “excess capacity ” or idle time, I have 
followed the example of most other students of the problem 
and acted the part of the Levite. It would be easier and per- 
haps wiser here merely to quote Mark Twain’s remark about 
the weather and let it go at that. When anyone with only 
fifteen minutes is so foolish as to say anything at all on the 
subject of “excess capacity” in coal, he needs to be re- 
minded of the answer of a certain elementary-school teacher 
who had been asked, ‘‘ What test do you have to determine 
whether your children are being educated or not?” Her 
reply was, “The readiness with which they abandon their 
certitudes.” 

I have no “certitudes” to submit on this subject. Theo- 
retically, either we may hope for improvement through a 
surgical operation growing out of some form of dictator- 
ship by the state; or we may hope that, in the ordinary pro- 
cesses of economic evolution, some improvement may occur 
from within the industry with perhaps some aid from the 
state. 

The former method of dictatorship has already been ap- 
plied by Germany. Following the adoption of the Weimar 
constitution, the German government took the first step in 
her postwar socialization policy by continuing the large 
measure of public control over the coal industry which had 
been built up during the war. The extensive German organ- 
ization provided for a public dictatorship by the “ Reichs- 
wirtschaftsminister ” at the top and for self-administra- 
tion by the industry at the bottom. The minister and the 
Federal Coal Council have ultimate control over price and 
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general policies. The responsibility for controlling produc- 
tion, setting production and sales quotas, and handling all 
marketing and distribution rests with the syndicates of 
operators, subject to review. Each syndicate sells all the 
coal produced by its members and has a monopoly of the 
sale of coal in a prescribed area. With this organization 
Germany has adjusted production and demand by shutting 
down mines and reducing quotas. Seasonality has also been 
reduced. Partly by these methods she has adapted herself 
much more successfully than has England to the deflation 
in the European coal market after the war. We can control 
“excess capacity” and irregular ordering in some such way 
if we wish badly enough to doit. But there is little prospect 
that we shall wish to doit. The greater complexity of our 
industry, the legal obstacles, and the traditional states of 
mind are the least important of the reasons for doubting 
whether we shall perform such a surgical operation. The 
push for such action must come either from the union or the 
public; the operators do not desire it. The union is too weak 
to exert much influence and what influence it has would 
probably be against it. Тһе consumers are too well served 
with low prices and an assured supply to bring any pressure 
on the government to change its traditional policy. Even 
in 1923 when the possibility of a national strike still loomed, 
Congress did not pass the very mild recommendations of the 
Coal Commission that the Federal government should dis- 
charge its responsibility toward industrial relations by con- 
tinuous study and publication of the facts of the industry 
by the Interstate Commerce Commission and the Depart- 
ments of Commerce and Labor. It also ignored the recom- 
mendation that specific provision for mediation be made 
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by the President in the event of an impending national 
strike. Certainly the public cannot be expected to require 
any surgical operation in the present circumstances. 

The next years are the years in which the industry has its 
chance to bring about improvement. I do not refer to that 
progress which the cutthroat competition in the industry is 
already tending to bring about by elimination of some of the 
marginal mines. I refer rather to the permanent features of 
disorganization which make idle mines and idle men a 
chronic condition. Certainly fundamental reorganization 
in any industry more often emerges from depressions than 
from prosperity. If the present depression would only en- 
dure long enough something might happen. 

Certainly the operators were never so strongly convinced 
that an amelioration of conditions was essential. The Con- 
solidation Coal Company cuts down its mines, its produc- 
tion, and its number of employees, calling on the industry 
to do likewise. Mergers are talked of; some succeed, but a 
giant one in the Pocahontas and New River Field fails to 
come through after ten months of effort. A banker ad- 
dresses the coal industry and commends the problem of the 
coal industry to the banks for solution. A western Реппѕу]- 
vania operator proposes a National Coal Exchange with 
branches throughout the country — the entire organization 
gradually to take over the distribution of coal. Another in- 
fluential effort is made to bring together the three great 
groups of consumers — railroads, public utilities, and large 
industrial users of coal — to act jointly in stabilizing the 
price of coal. Senator Copeland and Representative Jacob- 
stein submit a bill to Congress to authorize the development 
of codperative marketing among coal mines like that which 
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has developed in agriculture. Certainly the industry agrees, 
“Ме must do something.” 

It is well to recall that the technique of Germany’s orderly 
organization of the industry was built up in large measure 
by the industry itself before the state took control. But the 
dice are heavily loaded against any rapid developments 
from such ventures with us. Germany with a much simpler 
problem required many years to develop her voluntary con- 
trol; and there was no such anti-trust legislation as ours, and 
no such extreme individualism as characterizes our approach 
to the problem, blocking her path. Results will come by 
very slow degrees and probably through many channels. 
But the next five and perhaps the next ten will be the years 
of opportunity for the industry itself to make proposals. 
The progress (or lack of it) made in this period may serve 
as an indication of what reform may be expected from 
within. 

The frequency with which reorganization of the distribu- 
tion end of the industry appears in the suggestions for re- 
form is significant. Possibly the greatest contribution which 
students anxious to improve industrial relations in the soft 
coal industry could make, in the next ten years, would be to 
study the methods of marketing and selling in the industry. 
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INTRODUCTION 


N UNDERSTANDING of industrial relations may de- 

pend largely upon our viewpoint, the angle from which 

we approach the subject. As we are to discuss indus- 

trial relations in the United States, it may be helpful to have 

in mind an American point of view — the attitude of the 
American trade-union movement. 

During the summer of 1918, the American Labor Mission 
to Allied Countries which was headed by Mr. Samuel Gom- 
pers, President of the American Federation of Labor, spent 
some time in Paris. At that time it seemed evident that vic- 
tory for the Allied Armies was not far distant, and men were 
already considering the problems of the reconstruction 
period. 

Members of Mr. Gompers’ group held daily conferences 
with those earnestly planning for the future. At one of 
these which I attended, there were four other men; a gen- 
eral of the French armies, a professor of history from the 
University of Dijon, a well-known French journalist and a 
professor of international law from the Sorbonne. This pro- 
fessor had the socialistic conception of economic, social, and 
political problems, and injected his conceptions into the 
discussion. 
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Finally, turning to me, he asked, “Mr. Frey, when your 
American trade-union movement has accomplished its pur- 
pose, what conditions for labor will it have established? 
What will be its effect upon the capitalist system?” 

I replied that I did not know; neither was I particularly 
interested. 

“Tf that is the case,” he said, “you are only a blind leader 
of the blind. Unless you know definitely where you are 
going, how can you lead anyone intelligently, in any direc- 
Поп?” 

I replied that it was entirely a matter of viewpoint. When 
the founders of the American nation adopted their Con- 
stitution, they could not foresee the type of civilization or 
the character of human relations which, partly through the 
adoption of that Constitution, would be established, a 
hundred or a thousand years in the future. Their purpose 
was to establish human liberty, equality of rights and oppor- 
tunities, and then to create a form of government which 
would enable free men more readily to take up and solve 
their problems than did any other form of government in 
existence. 

Т added that at that time some two million Americans were 
bearing arms in France, and another three million were pre- 
paring to follow them if necessary, because they believed 
that their form of government and the civilization erected 
upon it were being endangered by the Central Powers. 
Since the Revolutionary War some changes had been made 
in our form of government. United States Senators were 
elected directly by the people; the presidential electors had 
no such authority as that originally conferred upon them, 
other changes had occurred, and many others would, with- 
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out doubt, occur in the future. At the time, we had no 
knowledge of the type of civilization, the customs, and the 
standards which our form of government would develop a 
hundred or a thousand years thereafter. We were not in- 
terested in that academic question, but we were vitally 
interested in knowing whether our form of government 
responded to our national necessities more readily and satis- 
factorily than any other form of government which men were 
applying. 

So it was with our trade-union movement; it was not the 
ultimate result of trade unionism which concerned us. In- 
stead, it was a question of having at our command the form 
of workmen’s organization in industry which, more readily 
and effectively than any other form, would enable us to take 
up our problems and deal with them. We were quite firmly 
of the opinion that unless we had a type of organization 
which could deal with today’s problems, it was of little 
value to consider what form of organization would enable 
us to deal with future problems of which at the time we had 
no definite knowledge. 

In our examination of industrial relations, this attitude 
will influence our views. 


Industries are the daytime homes of vast groups of men 
and women. The spirit that pervades relationships there 
means much in the make-up of national spirit. Industrial 
relations have played an important part — at times a pre- 
dominant one — in the social and political development of 
nations. Naturally, since the Great War the character of 
industrial relations has played an active part in the welfare 
of both great and small nations. But it is not the impor- 
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tance of the subject, but rather its characteristics and de- 
velopments, which I ask you to consider with me. 

There are but two basic philosophies which underlie all 
types of industrial relations: voluntarism and compulsion. 
The character of industrial relationships since the break- 
down of feudalism has passed through many phases based on 
one or the other of these fundamental philosophies. In our 
own country, changes have been most rapid in the last fifty 
years. Industrial relationships of today reflect the rapid 
changes of industrial organization. A few years ago the 
great majority of employers were in personal contact with 
their workmen. Today corporations have largely taken the 
place of the individual employer. The majority of em- 
ployees rarely come into contact with the chief executive of 
the corporation, who in turn is an employee of the stock- 
holders. Workmen, individually or through their organiza- 
tions, no longer take up with the employer the questions 
which affect them as employees. They are compelled to 
discuss them with the stockholders’ representative, the 
management of the plant. Yet the basic character of re- 
lationships still is voluntary or compulsory. 

The development of our industries has established stock- 
holders’ representation through boards of directors and gen- 
eral managers in much the same way as our representative 
form of government has replaced the colonial town meeting. 

In our colonial period, the industrial relationship was as 
simple as industries were primitive. As our industries grew 
in importance, relations between employers and employed 
necessarily changed. Owing to conditions inherent in the 
development of our nation, there exists today no definite 
industrial relationship which has been universally accepted 
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as a standard. There are many types of industrial relation- 
ship, a number of which, in form and in practice, are in con- 
flict with each other. 


INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS FIXED BY LEGISLATION 
IN ENGLAND 


The voluntary character of the industrial relationship 
developing in a nation of free men, is quite different from 
that which existed during the periods when the industrial 
relationship was definitely established by law. Let us turn 
for a moment to see how legislative control worked out in 
England. For many centuries, the employers in England, 
who were also the lawmakers, endeavored to regulate the 
industrial relationships by law and to make use of the execu- 
tive authority in enforcing the maintenance of the condi- 
tions prescribed. 

Under the Act of Edward ПІ, A.D. 1360, a laborer could 
not quit the service of his employer. If he did, a sheriff was 
authorized to arrest him; and if the employer prosecuted the 
case, the justices were authorized to brand the workman on 
the forehead with an iron in the form of a letter “Е.” 

The color and quality of the clothing which workers could 
wear was determined by law. If any of them demanded 
higher wages than those which had been fixed by law, they 
were severely punished, even to the extent of having their 
noses slit and their ears cut off. The law even made it im- 
possible for many to become skilled workers. Chapter V, 
Act 12, Richard II, 1388, provided that anyone who had 
served in husbandry until twelve years old must continue 
in husbandry and be prevented from learning any mystery 
or handicraft. 
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Organization among workers for the purpose of having a 
voice in determining their terms of employment was pro- 
hibited by Acts 2 and 3, Edward VI, 1458. 


If any artificers, workmen or laborers do conspire, covenant, 
or promise together or make any oaths, that they shall not make 
or do their works but at a certain price or rate, or shall not enter- 
prise or take upon them to finish that another hath begun, or 
shall do but a certain work in a day, or shall not work but certain 
hours or time, that then every person so conspiring, covenanting, 
swearing or offending, being lawfully convict thereof, by witness, 
confession or otherwise, shall forfeit for the first offence ten 
pounds to the King’s Highness; and if he have sufficient to pay 
the same, and do also pay the same within six days next after his 
conviction; or else shall suffer for the same offence twenty days 
imprisonment, and shall only have bread and water for his sus- 
tenance; and for the second offence shall forfeit twenty pounds 
to the King, if he have sufficient to pay the same and do pay the 
same within six days after his conviction, or else shall suffer for 
the second offence punishment of the pillory; and for the third 
offence shall forfeit forty pounds to the King, if he have sufficient 
to pay the same, and also do pay the same within six days next 
after his conviction, or else shall sit on the pillory and lose one 
of his ears and also shall at all times after that be taken as a 
man infamous, and his saying, depositions or oath not to be 
credited at any time in any matters of judgment. 


The original statute of laborers under Edward III, 1360, 
was developed by legislation which made any combination 
or organization of workmen for their self-protection a crim- 
inal conspiracy, to be punished by laws which became more 
and more severe. These laws were enforced with varying 
success. Employers, pressed by necessity or other motives, 
would pay their employees more than the amounts fixed by 
law. Workmen, driven by necessity, formed organizations 
in spite of the law. In time, the statute of laborers practi- 
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cally ceased to operate, for the forces developing under in- 
dustry made it impossible to enforce it. The conspiracy 
laws which made workmen’s organizations illegal were re- 
pealed in 1824. It is an interesting fact that the repeal of 
these conspiracy laws would not have taken place when it 
did, if the wage earners had not organized, despite the law, 
and through their trade unions succeeded in impressing the 
public mind with the gross injustice of such legislation, until 
popular approval could be given to the action of Parlia- 
ment which repealed the laws. 


ENGLISH TRADITIONS IN THE COLONIES 


During our colonial period, the relationship between em- 
ployer and employee was not wholly voluntary; was not that 
of free men, enjoying equality of rights and opportunities. 
In New England, workmen were compelled to assist in har- 
vesting, whether or not they were willing. One Massa- 
chusetts ordinance provided that 
in the harvest time, artificers and mechanics, compelled by the 
constable, must leave their crafts, unless they had harvesting 
of their own, and betake themselves to the fields of their neigh- 
bors needing them. 


In such cases, the wages to be paid were fixed by law. 
This service was forced, like military service, and was con- 
sidered necessary to the welfare of the community. Me- 
chanics and the better class of common labor were actively 
opposed to the arbitrary wages decreed by the courts. As 
Weeden says: 

In Colonial New England, the oligarchy of Puritans minutely 


regulated the private and public life of all members. The wage 
earners and the indentured servants were there, as elsewhere in 
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the Colonies, denied political rights and privileges; but obligated 
to submit to rigorous regulation. 

Many were the attempts legally to fix the wages of artisans; 
and it was not uncommon in the early history of Massachusetts 
Colony, to impress labor when needed. 


There is much evidence to support the belief that the 
traditions evolving from the statute of laborers and the 
conspiracy laws of England and the regulation of labor by 
law during our colonial period, have influenced the attitude 
towards labor which has shown itself in the development of 
present-day industrial relations. 


NATURE OF INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS REFLECTS SPIRIT 
oF AGE AND POLITICAL EXPERIENCE 


Until our Revolutionary War, industrial relations were 
largely established by law, or by traditions and customs 
which were almost as effective. The law or the employer’s 
attitude determined the relationship. A new influence be- 
gan to manifest itself early in the nineteenth century. The 
workmen along the Atlantic seaboard began to organize into 
trade unions. It was these organizations which made the 
beginning of voluntary relations in industry, though it is 
quite probable that the majority of employers entering into 
the new relationship because of the collective action of their 
employees did so more because of stress of circumstances 
than for purely voluntary reasons. 

Whatever the industrial relationship has been, it has been 
due to those developing forces which made the rules or laws 
destined to exercise a dominating influence. In any study 
of the subject, it is essential first to discover who the rulers 
or lawmakers. were, before examining the results. 
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In the beginning the law was made by the state, the em- 
ployers being essentially the lawmakers. Then the body of 
employers, through the policies adopted towards labor, was 
the dominant factor. During the last hundred years, the 
wage earners, through their trade unions, have taken an ac- 
tive part in developing industrial relations. 

To an appreciable extent, the industrial relationship of 
today is determined by the joint action of employer and 
organized workmen, through the method of collective bar- 
gaining. This method, while firmly established in many 
industries, is still in a stage of evolution; for even though 
collective bargaining has been accepted by many, the in- 
dustrial relationship undergoes continual modification as 
collective bargaining develops. 

The present field of trade unionism and collective bar- 
gaining is still in process of development. There are em- 
ployers who believe collective bargaining to be imprac- 
ticable; others so strongly opposed to trade unions that 
union members are denied employment, and workmen are, 
informed that they will be recognized only as individuals. 
There are a number of employers’ associations whose car- 
dinal principle is rejection of all that is involved in the 
principle as well as in the practice of collective bargaining. 
There are some employers who seem to place their faith in 
the policies and point of view of centuries ago, believing 
that they themselves, and they alone, have a right to deter- 
mine what the industrial relationship shall be. 

The voluntary negotiation and adoption of agreements 
governing terms of employment and conditions of labor, 
have done more to establish a sane and practical industrial 
relationship than any other method which has been applied. 
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The practice, while widespread and profoundly influencing 
the human relationship in industry, has not been univer- 
sally adopted. Opposition to the principle and practice still 
exists on the part of a number of individual and organized 
employers. 


Two LEGISLATIVE EXPERIMENTS 


As numerous efforts have been made to establish indus- 
trial relations through state regulation, it may assist us to 
secure a more thorough understanding of collective bargain- 
ing between organized employees and employers if a brief 
reference is made to two of these legislative experiments. 

(а) Compulsion. Several years ago, the legislature in the 
State of Kansas enacted a measure known as the Kansas 
Industrial Court Law. Its outstanding features were the 
prohibition of strikes and lockouts, and the adjustment of 
industrial disputes by the industrial court, which also fixed 
wages and other terms of employment. 

This law met with constitutional as well as practical cue 
culties. It could prohibit workmen from going on strike but 
could not prevent employers from closing down their 
plants. It could lay down the rules for industrial relation- 
ship but could not enforce them. Much of the law has been 
declared unconstitutional by the United States Supreme 
Court and the remainder has been permitted to fall into 
disuse. 

The Kansas experiment, among other things, proved that 
compulsory industrial relationship or compulsory arbitra- 
tion could not be successfully established in a country where 
the rights of any citizen were equal to the rights of any 
other. 
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(6) Coöperation between State and Private Groups. The 
other legislative experiment, though of much more profound 
significance, has not received similar publicity. When the 
State of Ohio adopted its present constitution in 1912, pro- 
vision was made for the creation of an Industrial Commis- 
sion, which was empowered with authority not previously 
given to any official body except the legislature. Within a 
limited field, the Industrial Commission was given legisla- 
tive powers, the authority to establish industrial codes 
which should govern employer and employed in the same 
manner as though these codes had been enacted by the 
state’s General Assembly. An illustration of what has been 
accomplished in the direction of state assistance to indus- 
trial relations is found in the several industrial codes which 
have functioned for some time in Ohio. 

For many years, the workmen in Ohio had endeavored to 
secure industrial codes which should regulate the conditions 
of employment. The history of one of these is practically 
similar to that of the others. Many years ago, the members 
of the International Molders’ Union had measures intro- 
duced into the General Assembly to establish conditions of 
labor in the foundries so that heat, light, ventilation, sani- 
tary conditions, and safety would be provided for. When 
committees of the General Assembly held hearings on these 
measures, the molders would sit on one side of the commit- 
tee-room table, the foundrymen and their attorneys on the 
other, while the committee, composed mostly of farmers 
and lawyers, would listen to a discussion of foundry con- 
ditions. It was difficult, if not impossible, for the commit- 
tee to understand this discussion; for they were not person- 
ally familiar, either with the technical terms used, or with 
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the actual conditions surrounding the making of castings. 
Each side presented its statements and arguments with all 
the force possible. Crimination and incrimination came 
from both sides. Statements were made which the com- 
mittee had little inclination or time to verify. The sum 
total of these legislative efforts, covering a period of years, 
was nothing. 

Shortly after the Industrial Commission of Ohio had been 
created, the commissioners requested foundrymen to sub- 
mit the names of a number of their most competent repre- 
sentatives. The same request was made of the molders. 
From these lists the Industrial Commission selected six 
foundrymen and six molders, commissioning them to hold 
public hearings throughout the foundry centers of the state, 
to secure the advice of technical experts, and then to pre- 
pare a code covering conditions of labor in foundries which, 
if approved by the Industrial Commission, would become 
the law of the state. 

When this commission began its hearings, the same diffi- 
culties developed which had been the feature of the hearings 
before the legislative committees in the past. It seemed im- 
possible to find any common ground, any definite point 
upon which agreement could be reached. Finally, after 
several weeks’ sessions, the question of the width of the pas- 
sageways in the foundry was taken up. When the molds are 
finished, the molders carry the melted metal down these 
passageways and to their floors. As there is considerable 
traffic during the period when the metal is being poured, it is 
necessary that the passageways — gangways, as they are 
called in the foundry — should be wide enough for men to 
pass each other without collision. 
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After the question had been discussed for a few minutes, 
one of the foundrymen expressed the thought that there 
should be no difficulty in determining the width of gangways. 
These should be wide enough for men carrying melted metal 
to pass each other in safety. The width necessary could be 
determined in the meeting-room as well as in the foundry; 
all that was necessary was for some of the commission to put 
themselves in the position of men carrying iron, and then 
the yardstick could determine the necessary safety margin of 
width. A yardstick and a few minutes enabled the com- 
mission to agree upon the necessary width of the gangways. 
After this first step had been accomplished, little difficulty 
was found in agreeing upon the essential rules covering 
heat, light, ventilation, safety, and sanitary conditions. 

After their code had been completed and submitted to the 
Industrial Commission, that body held the code for a num- 
ber of months, so that protests against its provisions, if any 
were made, could be given consideration. Eventually, the 
Industrial Commission signed the code and it became as 
much the law of Ohio as though enacted by the General 
Assembly and signed by the Governor. The foundry code of 
Ohio is considered a model. Codes similar to it have already 
been adopted by a number of the states. 

Of much greater importance than the provisions of the 
code itself, is the method by which it was created and the 
employers’ and workmen’s attitude towards its provisions. 
The fact that this portion of the state’s law was made by 
those directly affected, the employers and the workmen, in- 
stead of by the General Assembly, had a profound influence. 
At its best, the General Assembly could not have devised so 
well-balanced and effective a law. It was impossible for the 
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legislators to understand conditions of production in the 
foundry as well as did the foundrymen and the molders. 
The Ohio code has been observed more loyally because 
foundrymen and molders realize that their direct represen- 
tatives enacted the legislation; that it was the result of dis- 
cussions by men who knew more about foundry conditions 
than anyone else possibly could. 

The development of industrial relations under such a 
method, creates a mental attitude which is the very opposite 
of that created under the conditions which the Industrial 
Court of Kansas endeavored to establish. 

The principles of human right and liberty involved were 
in direct opposition to those established in Kansas. That 
state endeavored to say, thus and so shall be the industrial 
relationship. In Ohio, the state assisted employers and em- 
ployed in the making of the law which was to govern their 
relationship so far as the conditions of labor in the foundry 
were concerned. The one was an involuntary and the other 
a voluntary method. 


VOLUNTARY INDUSTRIAL GROUPS INITIATE AGENCIES AND 
METHODS TO REGULATE INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 


Somewhat similarly, collective bargaining between or- 
ganized employees and employers differs from the form of 
relationship popularly called a company union. In the one 
case, the action is voluntary; in the other, more or less in- 
voluntary — amounting, in fact, in some instances, to com- 
pulsion; for the employee opposing the methods of the com- 
pany union finds that his continued presence in the plant is 
not desired. 
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There have been a number of constructive developments 
in the industrial relationship as a result of collective bar- 
gaining. In a large number of industries, collective bar- 
gaining has established the industrial relationship for many 
years. One of the most notable illustrations of this is seen 
in the history of the relations between the International 
Molders’ Union of North America and the organized manu- 
facturers of stoves, furnaces, and other heating apparatus. 
For thirty-seven years the industrial relationship has been 
established through the annual conferences and the rules 
for self-government which these have adopted. A brief re- 
view of what these two organizations have accomplished 
cannot help but assist in a better understanding of those 
methods which operate most successfully in maintaining 
just and healthful industrial relationships. 

The stove and heater industry is one of the oldest in our 
country. It began in colonial times. At first, there was no 
organization among either foundrymen or molders. None 
developed until about 1830. The organizations were wholly 
local and the attitude of one side towards the other was 
more or less hostile. Local unions of molders were organized 
in the East and in the Ohio Valley, sometime before the 
Civil War. A number of these locals sent representatives 
to Philadelphia, where on July 5, 1859, the International 
Molders’ Union was organized. At that convention, vigor- 
ous complaints were made relative to the policy of the Stove 
Founders’ Association in Central New York. 

From that time antagonisms developed to such an extent 
that strikes or lockouts were frequent. When the foundry- 
men’s books were filled with orders which had to be filled to 
prevent competitors from getting the business, the molders 
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made such demands for higher wages and improved condi- 
tions as they felt were justified. When these were denied, 
they would almost invariably go on strike. When business 
fell off, the foundrymen would demand such reductions in 
wages as they felt were necessary and would soothe their 
feelings for the advances in wages which they had previously 
been compelled to grant. From 1867 to 1886, antagonism, 
suspicion, strikes, and lockouts were prominent and general 
features in the industry. 

The molders believed that they were compelled to work 
under conditions which were in every way injurious and un- 
fair to them. The foundrymen believed that it was impos- 
sible for them to conduct their business peacefully or with 
profit to themselves, as long as the Molders’ Union existed. 
To protect themselves, they formed an organization known 
as the Stove Founders’ National Defense Association, and 
in 1886 this organization set in motion a program which had 
for its purpose the destruction of the Molders’ Union. The 
attack proved unsuccessful, for the molders did not respond 
in the manner which had been expected. Instead of a gen- 
eral walkout which would have practically destroyed the 
union’s effectiveness, the men remained at work. 

There were leaders in both associations who could see no 
necessity for the bitter antagonisms which had caused so 
much mutual loss in the past. These leaders found it pos- 
sible to meet in connection with some serious dispute of 
local character, and find a common ground which seemed 
fair to both sides, on which the dispute could be adjusted. 
As a result of these contacts, six representatives from both 
organizations met in Chicago in March, 1891, and entered 
into a treaty of peace, at the same time adopting a few rules 
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which were to govern them in their new relationship. These 
rules were called the Conference Agreements. 

The 1891 conference, among other things, agreed that all 
questions in dispute would be adjusted under the rules 
adopted by the representatives of both associations. The 
molders had endeavored to incorporate an arbitration fea- 
ture, so that when representatives failed to agree, the mat- 
ter in dispute would be placed before a disinterested party 
for decision. The foundrymen held that if molders and 
foundrymen, more familiar with conditions in the foundry 
than anyone else, failed to agree, no outsider could settle the 
problem for them by an arbitrary decision. Time and ex- 
perience proved that the foundrymen had been influenced 
by the practical problems which the two associations were 
to deal with, one of which was the human element. 


EDUCATION OF RANK-AND-FILE Must FOLLOW Елст- 
FINDING NECESSARY TO INTELLIGENT DECISIONS 


One of the first serious questions arose over the number of 
apprentices to be employed. The foundrymen held that the 
union’s ratio was unsatisfactory, unsound, of little practical 
benefit to the molders, and an unjust handicap to the foun- 
drymen. The molders believed that the ratio of apprentices 
they had established was one of their most important pro- 
tections against the flooding of the market — the training 
of more molders than the industry required — and further- 
more, that one specific objective the foundrymen had in 
mind was to use a larger number of apprentices as a lever to 
press down wages. 

For more than ten years, the union’s limitation of appren- 
tices was a prominent subject for discussion at the annual 
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conference between the representatives of the two associa- 
tions. The foundrymen demanded relief from what they 
held to be an unsound and injurious union rule. The mem- 
bership of the union became, if anything, more determined 
to protect the advantage which they believed that they 
enjoyed through maintaining the limitation of apprentices. 
As time passed, this question assumed so grave an aspect 
that it threatened the continuance of friendly relations. The 
leading representatives of both groups had argued the ques- 
tion from almost every aspect without making much pro- 
gress in converting each other. 

Out of these annual discussions of the subject emerged 
the fact that the question was one which could be decided 
by facts available to the members of both associations, if 
these facts were only secured. The molders had agreed that 
the number of apprentices employed should be sufficient to 
maintain the number of journeymeh required by the indus- 
try. It was finally agreed to take a census which should in- 
clude the average number of years that the journeymen were 
employed at the trade. Once this was definitely ascertained, 
it would be possible to find the ratio of apprentices required 
to maintain the supply. 

When the representatives of both associations compared 
the results of this census, they found that their data were 
practically the same. This made it evident that it was neces- 
sary materially to increase the number of apprentices. In 
тдот the officers of the International Molders’ Union, after 
a campaign of education, submitted the question of increas- 
ing the ratio of apprentices to a referendum vote of the mem- 
bers. The membership by a popular vote defeated this 
proposition. At the next annual conference the officers of 
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the Molders’ Union, as an evidence of their good faith, in- 
vited the officers of the Stove Founders’ Defense Association 
to address the Molders’ Convention upon the subject, assur- 
ing them that they would lend their hearty support in an 
effort to have the delegates change the rule. 

The President of the Foundrymen’s Association, with two 
of his colleagues, discussed the subject before the Molders’ 
Convention. They were supported in their argument by 
the officers of the union. To their surprise and disappoint- 
ment, the delegates refused to make any change in the law. 

The situation created a crisis in the relationship of the two 
associations. Тһе membership by a referendum vote had 
refused to make a change, although the necessity for this 
was demonstrated by the data which the Molders’ Union 
itself had collected, and the convention had then refused to 
make a change. The officers of the Molders’ Union seem- 
ingly were helpless. They had informed the members that 
the facts justified the change, that the foundrymen’s con- 
tention had been proved; yet these officers had been unable 
to prevail upon those whom they represented, to be gov- 
erned by facts which were no longer a matter of controversy. 

The officers of the Molders’ Union took the position that 
something more than facts was necessary, that education 
of the membership was of equal importance. They held 
that to compel the membership of the Molders’ Union to 
accept a marked change in their policy contrary to the will 
of the majority, would make it difficult, if not impossible, 
to carry out the terms of any agreement satisfactorily to all 
those affected. They further pointed out that there were 
some foundrymen who had been opposed to some of the 
provisions already incorporated in the Conference Agree- 
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ments and that in several of these instances education had 
been applied, instead of an arbitrary enforcement of a rule. 

The foundrymen had confidence in the integrity of pur- 
pose which governed the officers of the Molders’ Union. 
Although many of their members had bitterly complained 
of the restriction of apprentices, definite action on the ap- 
prentice question was postponed, so that the officers of the 
Molders’ Union would have further time in which to con- 
tinue the campaign of education upon the subject. 

The foundrymen’s reasonable and patient attitude, 
coupled with the data which the Molders’ Union itself 
had collected, enabled the officers of the Molders’ Union 
to continue their efforts to have the question settled per- 
manently. Within a year after their convention had ad- 
journed, the question was again submitted to the member- 
ship for a popular vote. This time a substantial majority 
voted in favor of a change in the union rule. The result was 
that, although several years had elapsed during which a 
lively controversy had existed, the question in dispute was 
settled upon its merits, and in harmony with the data con- 
cerning apprentices and the number of years which the 
average journeyman worked at the trade. 


MUTUAL DETERMINATION OF POLICY AND EDUCATION OF 
RANK-AND-FILE SETTLE USE OF MACHINES 


Scarcely had this question been disposed of, when an- 
other of a most disturbing character developed. Molding 
was a highly skilled trade, the work being done entirely by 
hand. Machinery had not been introduced as in many 
other industries. But the machine had begun to make its 
appearance. These machines not only increased the mold- 
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ers’ output, but eliminated much of the skill which had been 
required to produce good castings by hand. The use of ma- 
chines was advantageous to the foundrymen for many rea- 
sons. Not only did it increase output, but it would enable 
foundrymen to employ workmen of less skill. Manufac- 
turers of molding machines pressed this latter point until 
some foundrymen saw their foundries equipped with ma- 
chinery for making all their castings, with men operating 
the machine who were not molders or members of the Mol- 
ders’ Union. The molders demanded that none but molders 
should be employed on the machines; the foundrymen in- 
sisted upon employing laborers or so-called handymen, 
claiming that the Molders’ Union covered only those men 
who were competent to do handwork. 

There were some foundrymen who saw an advantage in 
employing competent molders to operate molding machines. 
There were others, and they constituted the majority, who 
were determined that molding machines should not come 
under the jurisdiction of the Molders’ Union. Some foun- 
drymen even went so far as to build separate foundries in 
which the molding machines were placed and to prevent 
any molder from even entering these shops to see how the 
machines operated. 

If the foundrymen had been concerned over the appren- 
tice question, the molders were equally so over the advent 
of the molding machine. In the annual conferences, the 
question was discussed in a most vigorous manner. The 
foundrymen admitted that the members of the Molders’ 
Union had certain rights which were entitled to considera- 
tion, but they could find no way in which these rights could 
be given a practical application. Finally, at one of the an- 
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nual conferences, the question of the principle involved, 
rather than who should operate molding machines, was 
considered. 

As a result, an agreement was reached as to the principle 
which should govern foundrymen and molders. It was quite 
simple and direct. The molders’ total earnings should not 
be reduced because of changes in methods of molding or the 
use of molding machines. 

While this principle was definitely accepted as a guide, 
the representatives of both associations discovered that 
many perplexing problems arose between the adoption of 
the principle and its application. Ten years elapsed before 
this principle was applied in a manner which was fully ac- 
ceptable to both foundrymen and molders. Considerable 
educational work was necessary within the membership of 
the Molders’ Union and much more among the members of 
the Foundrymen’s Association. Fortunately, the officers of 
the Molders’ Union had as much confidence in the integrity 
of the officers of the Foundrymen’s Association as these had 
previously placed in the Molders’ officers, during the period 
when the apprentice question threatened to disrupt the 
friendly relations existing, unless a satisfactory solution of 
the problem was found and agreed upon. 


RESPONSIBILITY FOR IMPERFECT CASTINGS 


From the beginning of the relationship between the two 
associations, the question of lost work or bad castings had 
been an aggravated one. The molder’s earnings were based 
upon piece prices, and he was paid only for the good cast- 
ings produced. The molders claimed, and with justification, 
that castings were frequently lost through no fault of their 
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own, that unsatisfactory or faulty equipment, the physical 
condition of the molding sand, the quality of the iron melted 
in the cupola, and the fluidity of the iron when given to the 
molder, were all responsible for much of the bad work. The 
foundrymen held that there was a possibility of these con- 
ditions resulting in some bad castings, but that the bulk of 
the work lost by the molder was due to faulty molding or 
carelessness on his part. 

As this question was considered from annual conference 
to conference, the molders were able to produce evidence 
that castings had been lost through no fault of their own; 
but the foundrymen were also able to produce evidence that 
in many instances the examination of a bad casting made it 
impossible to determine whether the defect was due to the 
equipment, to the material furnished the molder, or to the 
molder’s carelessness. 

The question of payment for bad castings occupied much 
of the time of the representatives of the two associations 
during the year. It was the cause of continuous local dis- 
putes. When the evidence in their favor seemed over- 
whelming, the molders were paid for lost work. 

In the majority of instances, however, the molder carried 
the entire burden of loss. A number of castings were defec- 
tive because the metal was not sufficiently hot and fluid 
to fill the mold completely. Castings lost through this fault, 
might be the result of the molders holding the molten metal 
too long before pouring it into the mold. It might also be 
due to the fact that the metal was too dull to properly fill 
the mold when it left the cupola. 

In time the foundrymen admitted that there might be 
such a condition as a “dull” heat, and that when this was 
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the case the molder was entitled to payment for those molds + 
which did not produce perfect castings. It was finally agreed, 
at one of the annual conferences, that when a certain per- 
centage of the molds poured produced bad castings because 
of “dull” iron, Ше molders should be paid for such work. 

The rule adopted did not bring satisfaction. ‘The foundry- 
men continued to contend that sufficiently hot iron had been 
delivered to the molders at the cupola, and that, in their 
desire to pour an additional mold, these had been willing to 
take a chance. The molders were equally insistent upon the 
fact that the rule, as interpreted by the foundrymen, worked 
mostly to the employers’ advantage and that if greater care 
were given to the amount of fuel used in melting the iron, 
the molders’ losses would be much less. 

Castings were also lost for many other reasons. Foreign 
substances existing in molding sand often made good cast- 
ings impossible. The quality of the iron, the percentage of 
metaloids and impurities which it included, the quality of 
the fuel used in the cupola, have much to do with the pro- 
duction of sound castings. Here again, after years of dis- 
cussion, close study of the problem, and the gathering of 
data, it was possible to adopt a principle which should gov- 
ern the foundrymen and the molders. This also seemed a 
simple matter when the subject was examined in the light of 
accumulated knowledge. It was evident that the molder 
had nothing to say about the material purchased by his em- 
ployer: the foundryman alone determined the quality and 
upkeep of his equipment, the quality of the molding sand 
and of the pig-iron and the fuel which was used for melting 
it. In view of this, it was agreed that whenever it could be 
shown that any of the equipment or the material purchased 
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by the foundryman contributed to the loss of castings, the 
latter should assume the responsibility and pay the molder 
for these castings which were lost as the result. | 

While the general principles adopted for the adjustment 
of questions in dispute were of great importance, it was 
neither these, nor the specific rules embodied in the Con- 
ference Agreements between the two associations, which 
were of the greatest importance. It was rather the view- 
point, and the character of the officers of both associations. 
Had it not been for these, the industrial relationship estab- 
lished between foundrymen and stove molders would have 
been impossible. If either group had endeavored to take 
advantage of the other, if any of the representatives had 
endeavored to favor one foundry or one district against an- 
other, the structure of friendly relationship which was being 
erected, would have collapsed. 


INDUSTRIAL SELF-GOVERNMENT DEVELOPS 


What was taking place in this industry was the gradual 
development of self-government. It was the application in 
industry of much the same principle as that which governs 
the attitude of citizens towards each other in their joint 
participation in determining the laws under which they shall 
live. This relationship created a viewpoint. The Conference 
Agreements did not exist for the particular benefit of the 
foundrymen or for the molders. Instead these were estab- 
lished for mutual benefit and protection. 

Among the interesting developments of this oldest experi- 
ment in industrial democracy covering an industry, were 
the attitudes of the respective memberships towards the 
officers and towards the decisions jointly reached by them. 
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The Foundrymen’s Association maintained a commissioner 
who devoted much of his time throughout the year to taking 
up the disputed questions which arose in the foundries. The 
Molders’ Union had several officers giving most of their 
time to these same questions. Whenever the foundrymen 
and molders failed, locally, to agree upon some question 
which had arisen in a foundry, or found it impossible to 
place the same interpretation upon the meaning of the Con- 
ference Agreements, whichever side felt aggrieved — and 
frequently it was both — notified the officers of their asso- 
ciation. Officers from both associations would visit the 
foundry, taking up the question where the foundrymen and 
molders had left off. These two officers would finally reach 
a decision. The Conference Agreements provided that where 
the decision of these officers was unsatisfactory, either side 
could appeal to a committee of representatives of both asso- 
ciations. As the foundrymen’s and molders’ representatives 
were familiar with conditions in all of the foundries operat- 
ing under the Conference Agreements, and knew as much as, 
if not more than, anyone else concerning conditions in the 
foundries as a whole, the foundrymen and molders soon 
found that to appeal to a joint committee was, generally, to 
appeal in vain; for if their officers had agreed to something, 
they had been so certain that their decision was in harmony 
with the rules and with the facts, that their decision would 
not be set aside by any board of review. 

Originally, the Conference Agreements contained but few 
provisions or rules; but as time passed the relationship be- 
tween the two associations developed legislative, administra- 
tive, and judicial features, establishing a degree of voluntary 
self-government, so far as the industrial relationship was 
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concerned, which proved of great practical value to the in- 
dustry, to the foundrymen and to the molders. Among other 
things, the relationship forced the foundrymen to study the 
molder’s welfare and his rights much more closely than they 
would have done otherwise. It compelled molders to learn 
much concerning the foundryman’s problems and his rights. 
The relationship established the conviction that no man’s 
rights can be given much consideration unless he is willing 
to acknowledge the rights of others. 

The experiences with human nature under the application 
of the Conference Agreements indicated the cause of many 
serious industrial disputes, which could be avoided if man- 
agement were always familiar with what its subordinates 
were doing. Some years ago, the molders in one of the 
foundries went on strike, contrary to the specific rule of their 
constitution as well as to the provisions of the Conference 
Agreements. A molder had been injured, his place had been 
filled and when he returned for work, every molding floor 
in the shop was occupied. The molders quit work to force 
his reinstatement. The foundryman was justly indignant; 
the union members had broken their own rules as well as 
those of the association. They had caused him financial 
loss through their action, and he demanded reparation. An 
officer of the union, with a committee, visited the foundry- 
man. The officer informed the owner that there was no 
question but that those he represented were in the wrong; 
that in quitting work they had violated a definite rule, and, 
regardless of the grievance which they believed had arisen, 
they were wholly unjustified in their action. 

The officer’s position was naturally gratifying to the 
foundryman. He believed that the shop committee had been 
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the ringleaders and he enjoyed the lecture being given to 
them by one of their officers in his presence. When the officer 
had finished his criticism, he added that if he were a judge 
and a case of assault and battery had come before him, he 
would not be as much interested in learning what had hap- 
pened as in discovering the reason lying behind the action. 
He would like to know why the molders had taken the posi- 
tion which they had. This led to the foundry foreman and 
superintendent being called into the office. Under the 
officer’s questioning, they were forced to make admission of | 
prejudice against the injured molder, which aroused the 
foundryman’s wrath. Apparently forgetting that he was 
talking in the presence of a committee of molders in his 
employ, he said, in substance, to the superintendent, “I 
employ you to see that my molders get a square deal. You 
know that I want justice done to every man. You are more 
responsible than the molders for what has occurred. I am 
going to hold you responsible.” 

The atmosphere was immediately cleared; for while it was 
evident that the molders had violated their own law, it was 
also shown that a very great provocation, of which the 
foundryman knew nothing, had been the cause for their 
action. 

Fully as interesting an incident occurred several years 
ago. A molder applied for work in a foundry where he had 
voluntarily quit work some two years previously. The mol- 
ders quit work because this man was not given employment. 
The foundryman promptly notified the headquarters of the 
Molders’ Union, and shortly afterwards, a national officer 
arrived. To him it appeared that nothing could be more 
absurd, inconsistent, or unreasonable. A molder might have 
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a most just complaint over being discharged, but certainly 
no molder could have any complaint, if, after having volun- 
tarily quit work two years previously, he was not given re- 
employment when he applied for it. It was quite evident 
that there must be an underlying cause, and this was finally 
brought to light. 

Years before it had been the practice of the foreman at 
this foundry to lend money to a few molders between pay 
days and charge them 10 per cent. The scheme had been 
profitable to the foreman and to the molders who borrowed 
money, for the latter were given the best paying jobs in the 
shop. The molder who had quit had discovered what was 
going on. He had brought the matter up before the local 
Molders’ Union, but had been unable to accomplish any- 
thing definite which would stop this abuse. As a result, he 
had quit the shop in disgust. Sometime afterwards, a larger 
number of molders began to borrow money from the fore- 
man, for the purpose of securing the best paid jobs; but as 
their number increased, there were no longer a sufficient 
number of good jobs to pass around. Yet there was not a 
single man who dared speak to the firm about this condition. 

When the molder to whom reference is made applied for 
work, the foreman was unwilling to employ him, feeling 
that to do so would break up his source of income. The 
molders, on the other hand, felt certain that if this man were 
given employment he would succeed in breaking up the prac- 
tice. Their reason for quitting work was their desire to see 
the system of borrowing money discontinued, instead of 
their particular interest in seeing that a brother molder was 
given work. In this instance the foundryman had been 
highly indignant over the fact that his molders had violated 
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the Conference Agreements and quit work. When, however, 
he discovered what lay back of this apparent insubordina- 
tion, he employed a new foreman and superintendent. 

The history of industrial relations is filled with incidents 
of friction between those holding subordinate executive 
positions and the workmen, due to the foremen’s attitudes 
and practices, with which management has failed to keep 
itself sufficiently informed. 

The experience in the stove and heater industry has shown 
that owners, management, and labor can effectively co- 
operate in regulating their relationship and can collectively 
work out those principles, rules, and shop practices which 
should be applied. The foundrymen and molders during 
the years of their joint efforts discovered, in connection with 
many general problems, that the first step essential to the 
solution of these was an agreement upon the principle which 
was involved. Both learned through experience that agree- 
ment upon a principle is more readily reached than the prac- 
tical method by which the principle can be applied is dis- 
covered. This is a part of the universal lesson which all 
civilized men have learned, that the adoption of the prin- 
ciple of government is quite a separate matter from its 
successful application. 


COOPERATION THE WAY FORWARD 


If coöperation between management and labor is essential 
to successful production, the foundrymen’s and molders’ 
experience is worthy of study. In the beginning of their 
period of organization, each looked upon the other with 
suspicion. Their general viewpoint was that of opponents. 
Finally, the belief that self-government in industry could be 
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made practical, led the leaders to take their first steps in 
establishing a new basis for industrial relationship. Self- 
government in industry, which had for its purpose собрега- 
tion in production and due regard to the rights of employer 
and employed, began to function. The leaders in both 
groups were not long in discovering that successful codpera- 
tion must be based upon mutual confidence and that this 
could be established only by a joint making of the rules — 
the laws which were to govern them and the manner in 
which they should be carried into effect. 

The relationship developed in importance, in methods, 
and in understanding, in the same manner that men gradu- 
ally learn to apply the rules of self-government in the mak- 
ing of the civil law and its administration. In the beginning 
no one had worked out any all-embracing scheme of rela- 
tionship. A few clearly understood the basic principles 
which had been agreed upon, one of the most important of 
which was that labor and management were each entitled to 
a collective voice in determining and regulating the terms 
of employment and conditions of labor. 

While there are, apparently, many varying degrees of 
application there are but two principles which have deter- 
mined industrial relations. One is the compulsory, the other 
the voluntary. The compulsory principle has been applied 
by legislation as well as through the purpose and policy of 
those possessing the power to enforce their will. History 
informs us that whether it was the first British statute of 
labor, the labor conspiracy laws, compulsory arbitration as 
it has been established in some countries, or the industrial 
law court of Kansas, each has failed to establish an indus- 
trial relationship acceptable to both employers and em- 
ployed. 
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No human relationship is perfect, but industrial exper- 
ience justifies the belief that where organized employers and 
organized workmen enter into voluntary relations and en- 
deavor to regulate these by applying, as largely as possible, 
the same principles which govern them in their relationship 
to each other as citizens, much progress is made in establish- 
ing conditions which are beneficial to management, labor, 
and the community. 

The experiences which these groups must jointly encoun- 
ter, the industrial problems which they must jointly study, 
supply an education which accomplishes more than any 
other which can be secured. Men are taught to respect the 
rights of others; they are compelled to study others’ prob- 
lems; they learn the value of education in changing opinions 
and points of view. Management comes more closely in 
touch with the human factor in industry; the organized 
workman secures a much better balanced knowledge of the 
employer’s and the industry’s problems. Together, they 
accomplish what the state could not do for them through 
legislation or executive interference. 

Many groups of organized employers and organized work- 
men are today applying the same principles and methods 
used in the foundry industry. All their experience serves to 
indicate that knowledge, reason, and mutual recognition of 
rights and responsibilities instead of force must be de- 
pended upon in establishing healthful industrial relations. 


IV 


JURISDICTIONAL DISPUTES 


By JOHN R. COMMONS 
Professor of Economics, University of Wisconsin 


DISTINGUISH jurisdictional disputes from jurisdictional 

strikes. Disputes remain, but strikes may not. I dis- 
tinguish also the jurisdictional disputes of capitalism from 
the jurisdictional disputes of labor. The former often 
terminate in the so-called “price wars,” which began some 
sixty years ago with the railways and then were extended 
to manufactures and merchandizing. Price wars are juris- 
dictional disputes by way of price cutting instead of strikes, 
but designed, like the strikes, to suppress competing juris- 
dictions. The disputes may remain, but the price wars are 
stopped. 

I distinguish, again, jurisdictional disputes from competi- 
tion. Free competition of individuals has been the assump- 
tion of economic theory since the memorable year 1776 when 
Adam Smith, Jeremy Bentham, Watt’s steam engine, and 
Jefferson’s Declaration of Independence proclaimed in- 
dividualism. But during the past sixty years this theoretical 
competition of individuals has been changing into jurisdic- 
tional disputes of associations of individuals. These dis- 
putes may terminate in strikes, or price wars, or treaties of 
peace, or amalgamations, or division of territory. 

Consider, what do we mean by “jurisdiction?” It is some 
kind of collective action whereby rules and regulations are 
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imposed on individuals for the purpose of standardizing or 
stabilizing their transactions with each other. This means 
some kind of authority which decides disputes between in- 
dividuals by interpreting old rules or devising new rules; 
and it means some kind of penalty or sanction imposed on 
individuals for violation of the rules. The extremest penalty 
or sanction is the physical punishment imposed by political 
government. But there are also the economic penalties or 
sanctions of loss of wages, or loss of profits, imposed by 
modern economic governments. And if the economic gov- 
ernment is not strongly organized, there is still the moral 
sanction of the good or bad opinion of those on whom the 
individual depends for his living or profits. This moral sanc- 
Поп is named by the socialists “class consciousness.” Juris- 
diction is therefore collective action stabilizing the conduct 
of individuals by the sanctions of physical, economic, or 
moral force. 

What, then, is a jurisdictional dispute, either of capitalism 
or laborism? It is a contest between organized concerns to 
extend control over individuals, in order to restrain their 
individualistic self-interest for some purpose deemed to be 
common to all individuals who are members or participants 
in the concern. It ends either in destruction of the weaker 
jurisdiction, or in a super-jurisdiction that lays down rules 
for the previously conflicting jurisdictions. We are accus- 
tomed, in our economic theory that comes from Smith and 
Bentham, to look upon political government as the only 
instrument which restrains the individualism of free com- 
petition, but the past forty years have seen the rise of eco- 
nomic governments, all the way from those of farmers, 
laborers, manufacturers, and merchants, up to the recent 
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“‘live-and-let-live” or “follow-your-leader”’ capitalism, and 
culminating in the concerted action of bankers through the 
Federal Reserve system. These economic governments are 
often even more powerful than political governments, or 
rather, one of the characteristics of their jurisdictional dis- 
putes is their effort to obtain control of political govern- 
ments in order to strengthen their side of the dispute with 
other economic governments. 


SCARCITY AND UNEQUAL ORGANIZATION 


There are two primary circumstances out of which juris- 
dictional disputes arise. On the one side is the scarcity of 
jobs for laborers or the scarcity of profitable markets for 
capitalists. On the other side is the unequal and incomplete 
advance of some organizations of capital or labor beyond 
other organizations, or beyond the unorganized, towards 
obtaining economic or political control over the transactions 
of individuals. In the case of labor unions we call this con- 
trol, “ѕһор rules.” In the case of capitalistic associations 
we call it “fair competition” or “business ethics,” or “the 
new competition.” But organized labor’s “‘shop rules” are 
labor’s idea of ethics and fair competition. The correspond- 
ing equivalent of labor’s shop rules for capitalistic organiza- 
tion has, as yet, no accepted name, but we may designate 
it as the “working rules” of capitalism, just as shop rules 
are the “working rules” of laborism. In both cases they are 
the rules of action which capitalists and laborers collectively 
adopt for the purpose of placing restraint upon individual 
self-interest. Jurisdictional disputes are always disputes for 
the purpose of getting power to make and enforce working 
rules. The purpose is the ethical purpose of regulating the 
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economic transactions of individuals in the direction of what 
is deemed to be a common interest of those who make the 
rules. 

If we make a list of labor’s shop rules we can see their 
ethical purpose. The purpose of shop rules is to obtain, for 
individual members of the union, greater security, greater 
liberty, or greater equality within the limited number of 
jobs available. This means restraint upon the common- 
law rights of employers to manage their property as they 
see fit. Thus the shop rules cover such matters as “hiring 
and firing,” transfers, promotions, seniority, the introduc- 
tion of machinery and other technological improvements, 
methods of computing wages, the speed at which laborers 
are required to work, rules regulating overtime and the 
number of hours per day, rules sharing the work during 
periods of slack employment, rules regulating the order in 
which men shall be laid off and taken on, rules regulating 
preference for union members, “closed shop” rules, rules 
against discrimination and against “victimization” of union 
leaders and labor “agitators.” 

These shop rules can, in general, be summed up as re- 
straints upon the freedom of action of the foremen and man- 
agement of the shop. An immediate effect, during the period 
of unequal advance of labor organizations, is restriction of 
output, but this economic effect is incidental to the ethical 
purpose of restricting the liberty of the management in its 
control over what are believed to be the limited number of 
jobs disposable in the shop and in competing shops. 

If scarcity of jobs is one of the circumstances out of which 
jurisdictional disputes arise, then it might perhaps be in- 
ferred that if there could be established a general scheme of 
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steady employment for all workers, jurisdictional strikes 
could be reduced, perhaps eliminated. But, besides the 
impracticability of steady jobs for all, there is the other rea- 
son for jurisdictional strikes—these same preferential shop 
rules by means of which the better-organized mechanics ob- 
tain higher wages, shorter hours, and slower speed than the 
unorganized or poorly organized. There is no jurisdictional 
dispute or strike to get control of low-wage, long-hour, and 
high-speed jobs. | 

It might, again, here be inferred that if all jobs were re- 
duced equally to the level of the low-wage, long-hour, and 
high-speed jobs, then jurisdictional strikes might be re- 
duced or eliminated. But here we come back to the other 
consideration — steady employment is even more impor- 
tant for labor than higher wages per hour, or less hours per 
day, or slower speed. Hence we get back to our starting 
point. Jurisdictional disputes, for labor, are always disputes 
for the purpose of getting power to make shop rules restrict- 
ing the liberty of their own members, of non-members, and 
of the employers. They arise out of two circumstances, the 
higher wages, shorter hours, slower speed, and stricter shop 
rules obtained by the better organized groups of laborers, 
and the scarcity of all kinds of jobs within the shop or 
industry. 

The sequence of disputes in a business cycle supports 
these conclusions. Since in the modern business cycle there 
is an oscillation of abundance of jobs when profits and 
wages are rising, and a scarcity of jobs when profits and 
wages are falling, we shall find in the progress of a business 
cycle these two causes, high wages and unemployment, 
operating more or less distinctly in sequence. The statistics 
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of strikes, indeed, do not give us anything reliable as to the 
causes of strikes, so that we cannot distinguish jurisdictional 
from other strikes. But a study of contemporaneous ac- 
counts as far back as 1835 indicates the following as the 
usual sequence of disputes and strikes. The first strikes 
during the rising period of a business cycle are strikes for 
shorter hours of labor. These occur when, with the increas- 
ing abundance of jobs, most of the unemployed laborers of 
the preceding depression have found work; and, owing to 
the scarcity of labor, the employers have begun to increase 
the amount of overtime wherever there is no effective stand- 
ard enforced for the number of hours per day. The effort of 
laborers then is to reduce the preceding speed of work and 
to get leisure for enjoyment of the increased earnings. Next, 
as the peak of the cycle approaches and the cost of living 
rises, the strikes are for higher wages per hour. Then, as 
jobs begin to slow up, the jurisdictional disputes and strikes 
begin to appear as the culmination of high wages per hour 
and overlapping organization of competing unions. This 
also is the sign of dissolution of the unions, betokened next 
by their inability to win strikes of any kind on a falling mar- 
ket and increasing unemployment. While statistics of 
strikes cannot be expected to support this statement of se- 
quence, yet contemporaneous accounts of disputes and 
strikes do support it. Jurisdictional disputes have their 
source in the rise of competing organizations that make 
shop rules for the regulation of the better jobs, which are 
scarce. 


METHODS OF PREVENTION 


This analysis is based also upon a comparative study of 
jurisdictional strikes and of various remedies or preventives 
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to be found in several countries. Three or more decades ago 
jurisdictional strikes were frequent in England, especially 
in the ship-building and house-building trades; but during 
the past two or three decades, while disputes remain, juris- 
dictional strikes have almost disappeared, or, if they occur, 
are of very short duration. Australasia is similar to Eng- 
land. Formerly jurisdictional strikes occurred. They have 
practically disappeared. In Germany the unions do not 
know what is meant by jurisdictional strikes, until the term 
is explained by an American. In the United States the past 
three decades have seen disastrous jurisdictional strikes, 
especially in the building trades, lasting for months and 
costing millions of dollars for all concerned. 

If we compare the economic and political history of these 
countries, we shall find certain apparent reasons for the dif- 
ferences. In Germany, with universal low wages and long 
hours, with labor uniformly suppressed throughout the na- 
tion’s history, first by Feudalism, and later by Capitalism 
and Militarism, with labor organized at the present time up 
to about 75 per cent of the total, and at the peak of full 
employment in a larger proportion, and manifesting, apart 
from organization, an amazing solidarity — called by the 
socialists class consciousness — which is hardly understand- 
able to American labor, jurisdictional strikes are unknown. 
What happens is that where, as in Germany, labor organiza- 
tion is universal and centralized, the character and purposes 
of the organizations are different from those in America. 
Instead of shop rules giving preferential advantages to the 
more highly organized sections of labor, the whole of or- 
ganized labor, in Germany, turns to politics or codperation, 
whose purpose is to displace Capitalism and thus to raise 
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the level of all as a mass. Antagonism to both employers 
and government prevails over antagonism to each other, and 
thus internal disputes are reconciled before the strike stage 
is reached. In the few instances when jurisdictional strikes 
were threatened, the other organizations merely “shamed 
them out of it.” 

In England and Australasia, for the past three decades, 
much the same has been true. Labor became organized to 
the extent of 60 or 65 per cent of the total, and the percen- 
tage was larger at the peak of prosperity.’ A similar politi- 
cal and economic class feeling, rising to a bitterness surpris- 
ing to Americans, began with the socialist movement and 
the organization of unskilled labor forty years ago, and with 
the labor parties twenty to twenty-five years ago. 

Not only has this class consciousness in other countries 
eliminated jurisdictional strikes, it has gone to the opposite 
extreme — the sympathetic refusal to take another man’s 
job even though there are no shop rules to prevent it. In 
America, strangely enough, this sympathy goes even further 
and reaches the paradox of both sympathetic strikes and 
jurisdictional strikes. Тһе very unions which, as in the 
building trades, have the largest volume of jurisdictional 
strikes, are the ones that have the largest volume of sympa- 
thetic strikes. Each type is disastrous to industry, though 

1 The Year Book of the International Federation of Trade Unions and 
the Year Book of the Commonwealth of Australia give for 1924 the percen- 
tages of organized labor to total population as 15.3 per cent in Germany, 13.3 
per cent in England, 12 per cent in Australasia, and 3.4 per cent in the 
United States. These figures, multiplied by five, work out to about the per- 
centages of total labor population as given in the text, 75 per cent for Germany, 
65 per cent for England, 60 per cent for Australia and 15 per cent for the 
United States. But in 1920 the percentage for America was higher, 20.8. 


See Leo Wolman, Growth of American Trade Unions, National Bureau of 
Economic Research (1924). 
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they arise from opposite motives, and whether one or the 
other arouses more criticism it is difficult to say. As sympa- 
thizers, all or many of the trades go out on strike in behalf 
of one of their number. But as competitors, if one of them 
gets higher wages, shorter hours, slower speed, and better 
shop rules, then that one starts jurisdictional disputes in 
order to enlarge the number of preferential positions which 
sympathetic strikes have helped them to gain. 

The paradox is explained by the irregular and unequal 
way in which American labor has been advancing, since 
neither class consciousness, nor universal organization, nor 
a political labor party, unites all labor in a common purpose 
which suppresses internal conflicts. Here some branches of 
labor are organized more powerfully than the strongest in 
Europe, and some have not even the mental or economic 
capacity to maintain enduring organizations. Hence there 
is a wide difference between the highest and lowest wages, 
the longest and shortest hours, the fastest and slowest speed; 
equivalent to two, three, and even four times the relative 
differences in Europe. Around American organized labor, 
amounting to only, say, one-sixth of the total labor popula- 
tion, are the five-sixths unorganized; but, in Germany, 
Britain, and Australasia, outside the two-thirds to three- 
fourths organized and even more widely solidarized by class 
feeling, are the one-fourth to one-third unorganized yet 
sympathetic. Even the 15 per cent organization in America 
is an average of what actually runs from тоо per cent or- 
ganization in a few trades down to zero organization in the 
bulk of the industries. Jurisdictional strikes in America 
spring mainly from the aggressive organization of a militant 
small proportion, lifting themselves, without class feeling, 
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above the others, towards higher wages, shorter hours, 
slower speed, and stricter shop control. And the absence of 
jurisdictional disputes in Europe is due mainly to the uni- 
form suppression of the entire labor class, by the historic 
combined power of political, economic, and military control, 
with consequently very little effort to regulate the employers 
by shop rules that give preference to one union over another. 
In Australia wages have been high, but the differentials be- 
tween highest and lowest wages have been much less than 
in the United States; and this fact, along with compulsory 
arbitration and a political labor party, has helped to elimi- 
nate jurisdictional strikes. 

Even when, in Europe and Australasia, labor’s condition 
is raised above its condition in preceding epochs, the rise is 
brought about, not for a few but for all, by legislation. This 
may be seen in the uniform eight-hour laws adopted on 
recommendation from the League of Nations, or in the 
wage boards and governmental arbitration of Australasia. 
But in America, where improvement is left to the unions, 
and to associated or individual employers, the hours of 
labor range from as low as thirty-five to as high as seventy 
per week, and wages from as low as twenty cents an hour to 
as high as $1.75 per hour. As to the range of speed, statis- 
tics are, of course, unavailable; but on the whole, organ- 
ized labor restricts individual speed of work. It is not 
surprising that the comparatively small number of highly 
organized laborers in America have striven to gain their pre- 
ferential position through shop rules, and that they have 
striven to enlarge their position by invading the field of the 
unorganized — ап attempt which, when they invade the 
field of the organized, results in a jurisdictional dispute. 
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That these differential high wages in America, which pro- 
voke jurisdictional disputes, are the result of unequal labor 
organization, may be seen in industries which have suc- 
ceeded in eliminating or preventing labor organization. In 
the great trustified industries, or in those where strong em- 
ployers’ associations have eliminated trade unions, the high 
wages of the formerly organized laborers are brought nearer 
to a level with unorganized and unskilled labor. Instead of 
wages ranging from, say, forty cents to $1.75 per hour, the 
range is from thirty-five to ninety cents an hour. The high 
wages for a small proportion of American wage earners have 
resulted from unequal organization of labor, and when all 
organizations are eliminated, the wide differentials are re- 
duced. 

Of course, in America, jurisdictional disputes are pro- 
voked by the competitive effort of employers to substitute 
the workers of one union having lower wages for the workers 
of another union having higher wages. But these wage dif- 
ferentials are much less than the wide differentials char- 
acteristic of American labor conditions in general. They are 
the wage differentials of twe or more unions, both of which 
have raised themselves above the mass of unorganized 
labor, but are competing for the same high-paid jobs. Juris- 
dictional disputes occur on the high-wage levels, sometimes 
without noticeable difference in wages, sometimes with 
minor wage differentials. 

American labor has, in the past, experimented with the 
universal organization of labor on a more ambitious scale 
than has been done even in Germany. The Knights of 
Labor, fifty years ago, attempted to become one big union 
of all classes of labor, with one centralized government. 
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They did, indeed, more than any preceding organization to 
bring in all of the different classes of labor from occupations 
previously unorganized. They began as an organization 
mainly to promote coöperation and legislation for the 
benefit of all labor equally. But that was too slow. Their 
members insisted on turning to strikes. And, as soon as the 
workers in the more skilled occupations attempted by strikes 
to raise their wages above the others, they had to do so by 
setting up the barriers of shop rules against the ingress of the 
less organizable. They therefore resisted the centralized 
government of the Knights, controlled, as it was, by the 
idealism that aimed to raise the mass of labor as a whole. 
And where they were unable to get autonomy within the 
Knights they seceded. 

Eventually the American Federation of Labor gathered 
together these seceders under a new principle of central 
organization quite peculiar then and since to America. 
Each national union is as completely sovereign in its own 
field as though there were no Federation. Secession is per- 
fectly lawful, as far as the constitution is concerned. Only 
so-called “moral force” is permitted by the constitution and 
by the convictions of the leaders. And, just as the Knights 
of Labor disappeared on the internal issue of jurisdiction, 
so the Federation survives by making jurisdictional strikes, 
as far as the written constitution is concerned, as lawful as 
strikes for wages, hours, and shop rules. But the President 
of the Federation was forced repeatedly to exclaim, during 
the forty years of his incumbency, that the one menace to 
the existence of the Federation was this same issue of juris- 
diction. 
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So Ше jurisdictional dispute is characteristic of American 
labor organization; whether it be a supreme central union, 
like the Knights of Labor, that attempts, by class solidarity, 
to lift all workers equally as a mass, or whether it be a volun- 
tary Federation of Labor that abandons class solidarity and 
leaves each union to rise or fall according to its own capacity | 
to organize and to expand its jurisdiction. This is character- 
istic of a country whose laborers have not been uniformly 
suppressed by Feudalism, Capitalism, or Militarism, nor 
been uniformly relieved from oppression by legislation; 
whose laborers, consequently, instead of being forced into 
class consciousness, into coöperation, or into a political 
labor party, have been free to strive, partly as individuals, 
partly as unions, but with the greatest of inequalities, to 
secure such wages, hours, speed, and shop rules as they 
could. ` 

For the American people, with their abundance of natural 
and artificial resources, have always believed in the free in- 
dividual initiative of the forefathers, and, in later times, 
have believed in the concerted initiative of corporations, 
of holding companies, and of labor unions. Capitalism, 
therefore, has also its jurisdictional disputes. As resources 
become limited, or rather as the concerted action of corpora- 
tions extends across the continent and around the world, the 
capitalistic jurisdictional disputes emerge as railway wars, 
or as contests of great manufacturing and mercantile as- 
sociations backed by their several groups of bankers and 
investors, or as competing syndicates of bankers, or as 
alliances with politicians for the seizure of undeveloped re- 
sources in this country and in backward countries. Instead 
of the individual competition of former economic theory, 
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competition becomes jurisdictional disputes. The public suf- 
fers, indeed, from discrimination, from the oscillation of cut 
prices and monopoly prices, from the wastes of advertising, 
from the corruption of politicians; just as it suffers, in the 
case of labor, from monopoly wages and poverty wages, 
jurisdictional strikes, and alliances with local politicians. 
But these jurisdictional disputes of capitalism are reduced 
or eliminated, not by going back to individual competition, 
though that is advocated by victims, but by such devices 
as government ownership, government regulation, holding 
companies, and the live-and-let-live or follow-your-leader 
capitalism of recent years, with its informal working rules 
often as binding as the formal rules of a holding company. 

But similar remedies are inapplicable to the jurisdictional 
disputes of American labor unions. Government ownership 
of unions has been actually applied in Russia and Italy, the 
two extremes of dictatorship. Every laborer was required to 
belong to a union. The jurisdictions were imposed from 
above. The business agents were appointed from Moscow 
or Rome. And, while these requirements of compulsory 
membership may have been relaxed, yet a jurisdictional 
strike, like any other strike, is treason. 

But this government ownership of unions is not very 
different from government regulation. The regulation of 
corporations, such as public utilities by the Commerce Com- 
missions, or merchants and manufacturers by the Trade 
Commissions, or banks and insurance companies by other 
commissions, becomes compulsory arbitration when labor 
unions are regulated. It is the difference between regulating 
the ownership of a commodity while leaving the person of 
the owner free, and regulating the person himself, who can- 
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not be separated from the ownership of his peculiar com- 
modity. His commodity is a personal service, which he is 
continually selling at will on the job, each minute and hour 
while he is working and while the foreman is accepting his 
work. This distinction is evidently not understood by 
authorities who endorse the extension of jurisdiction of 
courts of law to include industrial arbitration. If applied 
to jurisdictional disputes, where all of the workers in a trade 
claiming jurisdiction refuse to work if the employer hires 
another trade to do the work in dispute, the court of law, 
or the arbitration board, must find a way, by threats of 
physical punishment, to compel two antagonistic sets of 
workers to work together, and this while one set is being 
compelled by these threats to avoid the work in dispute, and 
the other set is permitted, by the same judicial decree, to 
perform the disputed work. 

Whether or not it can successfully be done, depends on 
several factors. The dictatorships of Russia and Italy and 
the compulsory arbitration of Australasia apparently suc- 
ceed, under the political and economic conditions of those 
countries. American employers succeed when they abolish 
unions altogether from their plants; they do not need com- 
pulsory arbitration by the State. The remedy is not needed 
in Germany or Britain for reasons which I have given. It is 
exactly these differences between the conditions in America 
and other countries that make it improbable that govern- 
ment regulation of jurisdictional disputes, by courts or 
otherwise, would here succeed. In fact, this remedy would 
hardly call for mention were it not for the advocacy, in in- 
fluential quarters, of judicial compulsion, arising from the 
presupposition that where there is a public or private injury 
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the law will find a remedy. Seeing that at times neither the 
unions nor employers are able to prevent the gigantic losses 
occasioned by jurisdictional disputes, the law seems to be 
the final word. But the law should also avoid improbabili- 
ties. Granting that the law is not to be the remedy, yet the 
reasons just given for its improbable success in America 
will afford an understanding of various remedies, their suc- 
cesses and failures, actually resorted to in America by em- 
ployers’ associations and labor unions. 

First is a remedy that may be named Class Dictatorship. 
San Francisco furnishes this experiment in the building 
trades. Formerly it was a dictatorship of labor; now it is a 
dictatorship of capital. When the unions dictated, it was 
because their central organization, the Building Trades 
Council, was so solidified by sympathetic action and one- 
man power that any union attempting jurisdictional en- 
croachment beyond the decrees of their arbitration council 
was practically unable to find work for its members, and the 
employers were assured substitutes from other unions or 
even from dual unions organized for the purpose. 

In order to defeat this combination of labor, the building 
employers, not alone but aided by the associated merchants 
and bankers, created and have maintained, during the past 
seven years, a more powerful organization; for they control 
the supply both of credit and of building material, so that 
a building contractor cannot get credit or material if he at- 
tempts to break away from the rules laid down by the capi- 
talistic combination. Consequently jurisdictional disputes 
among the unions are as effectively suppressed by the solid 
organization of capital as they were by the solid organization 
of labor. 
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In San Francisco each dictatorship puts forth an ethical 
justification to the effect that, in the case of labor, it was 
acting on the principles of collective bargaining, and, in the 
case of capital, that it is operating on the principles of Ameri- 
can liberty. But it was not collective bargaining when the 
unions drew up, by themselves, the shop rules and wage 
scales and then submitted them for the contractors to sign 
as individuals; and it is not American liberty when the 
bankers and merchants prevent individual contractors from 
obtaining credit or material if they break away from the 
rules laid down for them by the combination. Free competi- 
tion is abolished in both cases, and jurisdiction takes its 
place. In each case the private law-making power, with its 
economic sanctions of unemployment or bankruptcy, is more 
powerful than any judicial or governmental law-making 
body, even that of Russia, Italy, or Australasia. To make 
effective the prevention of jurisdictional strikes, American 
liberty, at the hands of capital, becomes, not the liberty of 
individuals, but the liberty of collective suppression of in- 
dividuals; and collective bargaining, at the hands of labor, 
becomes, not collective agreement, but collective suppres- 
sion of employers. Each 15 а variety of the American method 
of eliminating jurisdictional disputes by economic coercion. 

Next is the remedy which may be called Collective Dicta- 
torship. New York offers the experiment in the building 
trades. By a genuine collective agreement the contractors 
and unions, twenty-five years ago, set up a joint arbitration 
board for the purpose of deciding jurisdictional disputes. 
Employers and unions agreed to discipline recalcitrant 
unions which disobeyed the awards; and they formerly went 
as far as to organize dual unions not recognized by the 
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American Federation of Labor, which had not been able to 
prevent jurisdictional disputes among its recognized unions. 
These dual unions took the places of the regular but insub- 
ordinate unions. This collective dictatorship of New York 
is just as powerful as either of the two class dictatorships in 
San Francisco. It prevents jurisdictional strikes, arbitrates 
jurisdictional disputes, and enforces its awards. Whether 
it is more or less American than the San Francisco plan is a 
matter of opinion. The essential thing is that to prevent 
jurisdictional strikes requires either the political compulsion 
of Russia, Italy, and Australasia, or the economic compul- 
sion of class dictatorship in San Francisco or collective dic- 
tatorship in New York. 

A third method of preventing jurisdictional strikes is 
Compulsory Amalgamation. The outstanding example in 
the building trades is the Brotherhood of Carpenters and 
Joiners. The history of the carpenters is one of a privileged 
position given them by sympathetic action on the part of 
the other unions as early as 1890. It then becomes a history 
of compulsory amalgamation or annexation of work by the 
Brotherhood through jurisdictional strikes, in defiance, not 
only of the “moral force” of the American Federation of 
Labor, but also of the moral force of the greatest federation 
ever created for the specific purpose of making jurisdictional 
awards. The carpenters began, twenty-five years ago, by 
the process of jurisdictional strikes, to swallow a fellow mem- 
ber of the Federation, the American branch of the great 
British Amalgamated Carpenters. Then, by the same pro- 
cess, the carpenters violently absorbed another bedfellow, 
the Amalgamated Woodworkers, who had been taking over 
to the factories the preparation of the material which car- 
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penters had themselves anciently prepared at the site of the 
building. Then, after technological changes had brought 
other trades into the buildings, the carpenters annexed the 
overlapping territory. Finally when metal doors, windows, 
and metal trim took the place of wood, the carpenters 
stripped the Sheet Metal Workers of jurisdiction over the 
installation of that material. 

It was in the last-mentioned dispute that the carpenters 
eventually, in 1927, forced the dissolution of the National 
Board of Jurisdictional Awards. This was an impressive 
voluntary association of national organizations of architects 
and engineers, with employers’ associations and the Building 
Trades Department of the American Federation of Labor. 
During seven years this National Board had made about a 
hundred decisions accepted by unions in other disputes, and 
thus had eliminated perhaps four-fifths of the disputes in the 
building industry. The carpenters showed how improbable 
of success is voluntary arbitration of jurisdictional disputes 
on a national scale if a powerful large organization, in this 
case до рег cent of the building-trades membership, is united 
in opposition to all other unions and organizations. The 
National Board and the Building Trades Department had 
no machinery for enforcing awards. They could not make 
uniform standards for the whole country, overruling local 
boards and standards. With the carpenters defiant, they 
could not get united support of employers or owners. Their 
weakness was the lack of central organization with compul- 
sory powers — powers which would have been contrary to 
the principles of the American Federation of Labor.’ 

1 My statements regarding the building trades are based mainly on the 


investigation by Mr. William Haber, to be published by the Wertheim 
Foundation, which supports this course of lectures on industrial relations. 
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Other examples, besides that of the carpenters, might be 
given of the similar process of compulsory amalgamation 
and annexation. Itis enough to have noted three American 
plans of economic coërcion employed to eliminate jurisdic- 
tional strikes. Class dictatorship eliminates them by sup- 
pressing both the opposite class and the recalcitrant individ- 
ual unions and employers. Collective dictatorship eliminates 
them by joint agreement of both classes. Compulsory 
amalgamation uses jurisdictional strikes to eliminate juris- 
dictional strikes. 

A fourth method proposed for eliminating jurisdictional 
strikes is Voluntary Amalgamation, usually in the form 
known as Industrial Unionism, which includes in one union 
all of the crafts and occupations. Since this remedy is often 
proposed for the building trades, its probabilities of success 
should be examined. The method has some analogy to the 
German method, but it differs in that an American Indus- 
trial Union includes only the crafts and occupations in a 
single industry whose employers are competitors, but Ger- 
man Industrial Unionism includes workers whose employers 
are not competitors, as when gold and silver workers are in 
the same metal-workers’ union as iron and steel workers. 
American industrial unionism is economic industrialism, but 
the German is also political industrialism. American indus- 
trialism endeavors only to place competing employers on 
the same wage level, so as to eliminate wages from competi- 
tion, but German industrialism unites labor as a class against 
employers as a class. 

The difference between the two meanings of industrial 
unionism may be seen in the needle trades in both countries. 
In America there are about six industrial unions in the needle 
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trades, Ше workers оп men’s garments, Ше workers on 
women’s garments, the hat and cap workers, the fur work- 
ers, the union-label workers and the old-line journeymen 
tailors. Each is an industrial union in its own field, since it 
includes all the crafts. But they do not unite in a general 
industrial union, as in Germany, although they work on 
similar materials and with similar tools, and such are the 
ostensible grounds of German industrial unionism. All 
efforts to bring about voluntary amalgamation have failed, 
because it is enough that each union should limit its jur- 
isdiction to employers who are competitors, without the 
unions uniting against employers as a class. Class-conscious 
or political appeals unite the German needle trades in one 
union, but economic advantage keeps them separated in 
America if their employers are not competitive. 

In this respect, too, American industrial unionism differs 
from the Knights of Labor. Not all labor is in one big 
union, as was true of the Knights, but only all laborers 
whose employers are competitors. Hence, in this respect, 
American industrial unionism, which eliminates jurisdic- 
tional strikes, is like craft unionism which permits them. 
The object of each is the strictly economic purpose of 
equalizing competitive conditions for labor, and not the 
political or codperative purpose of taking over the em- 
ployer’s business and operating it. 

With all the crafts and occupations of an industry now in 
one industrial union on competitive lines, jurisdictional dis- 
putes continue, indeed, but jurisdictional strikes are elim- 
inated. The character of internal disputes changes, becom- 
ing in part a race conflict within the union. But a race 
conflict is not a jurisdictional dispute, though it has some 
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resemblances to the latter. It should be distinguished in 
order to discover the conditions favorable to industrial 
unionism. American industrial unionism has arisen, in the 
past thirty years, where different races are competing for . 
the same jobs. Other countries have not experienced this 
race conflict. At first the more aggressive races from the 
British Isles entered the industries. Then came in succession 
nearly all the races of the world. If a European country, like 
Austria-Hungary or Russia, had a multitude of races, the 
attempted labor organizations of these groups were equally 
suppressed, and their wages were equally low. But in 
America, the earlier races, and especially their second and 
third generations, were able to establish high wages through 
strong unions; and the later immigrants, unable to organize 
on their own account until the second generation, competed 
for jobs only as individuals or as groups led by padroni. 
When these later races advanced to the stage of organiza- 
tion, this race competition did not change. The Jews, as 
before, want the jobs of the Irish and Germans; the Italians 
and Slavs want the jobs of the Irish, Germans, and Jews. 
And American industrial unionism is the peculiar American 
device for meeting this issue of race conflict. Industrial 
unionism does not spring from an effort to prevent jurisdic- 
tional disputes. It is only an accident of immigration that 
race conflicts sometimes coincide with jurisdictional dis- 
putes. 

But American industrial unionism brings about something 
similar to the economic relations among wage earners in 
other countries. It greatly reduces the spread between high 
wages and low wages. When the mine workers, in 1897, 
established industrial unionism, they raised the wages of the 
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unskilled mine workers, mainly recent immigrants, fully 100 
per cent; but they raised the wages of the skilled miners of 
the older immigration only 20 to 35 per cent. Likewise the 
clothing workers more than doubled the wages of the sweat- 
shop worker but raised those of the skilled cutter by much 
less than that ratio of increase. 

By reducing this spread between high and low wages the 
industrial union makes the appeal to its members for soli- 
darity analogous to the appeal in other countries. The 
skilled mine worker or the skilled cutter, owing to the 
pressure of new races for his jobs, is unable to keep his 
differential high wages and must depend on the unions for 
maintaining even the reduced differential. Hence race con- 
flicts are prevented, though often with great difficulty, by 
appealing to the feeling of loyalty for the whole union as 
more important than loyalty to their race. Incidentally this 
eliminates jurisdictional disputes, but primarily it elimi- 
nates race conflicts. No ground is afforded for expecting 
that industrial unionism would eliminate jurisdictional dis- 
putes in such an industry as the building trades, where гасе 
conflicts are prevented by other methods. 

Even so, this elimination of race conflict does not create 
class consciousness. It is a result of competitive conscious- 
ness. For example, the mine workers took in not only the 
skilled miner, but also the carpenter, the blacksmith, the 
steam engineer; and while the carpenters, blacksmiths, and 
engineers at first protested, and claimed their old jurisdic- 
tions, they finally abandoned their claims. The mining in- 
dustry is not in competition with the building industry or 
other industries. But carpenters in one mine are competitors 
of carpenters in other mines, the same as the mine workers 
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themselves, so that the jurisdiction of industrial unionism 
follows the line of competing employers, and the carpenters 
confine their jurisdictional disputes to the other set of com- 
peting employers in the building industry. 

Thus voluntary amalgamation, or industrial unionism, 
as a remedy for jurisdictional disputes and strikes, is a 
remedy whose success depends on conditions not present in 
the American building trades. There is no overpowering 
solidarity of interest which subordinates each craft at all 
times to the common interests of all. The nearest approach 
to this is the sympathetic strike, which raises the wages of 
all who participate far above the common level, but, owing 
to the struggle for these high-wage positions, intensifies 
rather than reduces jurisdictional disputes. 

We might state the matter in such a way as to make a 
contribution to the science of Industrial Psychology which 
has been growing up prosperously from the fields of scientific 
management, personnel administration, and vocational 
guidance. We have to do with three cross-currents of what 
may be named sympathetic consciousness. They are the 
class consciousness in other countries which sets the labor- 
ing class against the capitalist class in the attempt to get 
control of government; the craft consciousness which sets 
the higher skilled crafts against each other and against the 
unskilled; the competitive consciousness which sets com- 
peting laborers against competing employers. The Ameri- 
can carpenters furnish a specific case. There is little class 
consciousness or none whatever. But in the mining indus- 
try competitive consciousness prevails over craft conscious- 
ness, while in the building industry there are both craft 
consciousness as against other crafts and competitive con- 
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sciousness as against competing employers, each vying with 
the other for supremacy. 

Applying these psychologies to jurisdictional disputes, 
we have five methods by which jurisdictional disputes are 
reduced or eliminated before they break out in strikes. They 
are class consciousness, class dictatorship by unions, class 
dictatorship by capitalists, collective dictatorship by em- 
ployers and unions, and coercive amalgamation by a power- 
ful union. 


ORGANIZATION AND TECHNOLOGY 


We have discussed the two primary circumstances out of 
which jurisdictional disputes arise — as scarcity of jobs and 
unequal advance of organization. There are two further 
circumstances which are subordinate and whose discussion 
will bring us back to capitalistic jurisdictional disputes. 
These are the changes in the capitalistic organization of an 
industry, and the technological changes introduced by in- 
vention. These two are closely connected. 

As an industry passes out of the Merchant-Capitalist 
stage into the Employer-Capitalist stage, the former sub- 
contractors are brought into the factory as foremen, and all 
the various crafts are employed directly by the one cor- 
poration. Jurisdictional strikes now disappear, because the 
business control is centralized, and the differentials between 
high wages and low wages are greatly reduced. Thus one of 
the reasons why jurisdictional disputes in the British build- 
ing trades, though frequent, have never been as serious as 
in the American building trades is the fact that in Great 
Britain the General Contractor has greatly superior impor- 
tance in that he makes his contracts directly with the lead- 
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ing unions; whereas, in America, the subcontractor system 
prevails, each trade having its own specialized contractors, 
such as the carpenter contractor, the sheet-metal contractor, 
and so on, while the general contractor is a middleman rather 
than an employer. The self-interest of these subcontractors 
is with their own crafts. 

The American building industry is still in the Merchant- 
Capitalist and sweatshop stage, the stage where unionism 
begins. It remains in this stage, partly for technological 
reasons of the greater efficiency of specialization; partly on 
account of the technical fact that each building is a separate 
unit to be worked upon successively by separate crafts col- 
lected for the purpose and immediately dismissed; partly for 
the reason that specialized contractors can assemble these 
specialized workers quickly and can pass from one general 
contractor to another; partly because a general contractor 
moves from one strange locality to another strange locality 
where he must get a new set of laborers, and therefore can- 
not set up a factory and ship his finished buildings. Hence 
the evolution from the Merchant-Capitalist stage into the 
Employer-Capitalist stage is prevented; and the craft unions 
with their jurisdictional disputes, prevalent in the Mer- 
chant-Capitalist stage of industry, are more characteristic 
of the building industry than of other industries. 

In such a stage of capitalistic organization and the cor- 
responding craft organizations, the revolutionary changes 
in technology are, indeed, the immediate causes of jurisdic- 
tional disputes. These technological changes are amazing 
and familiar, and need not be enumerated. The carpenters 
had twenty jurisdictional disputes during twenty-five years, 
owing to changes from all-around skill to specialized skill. 
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Other trades in building and in all other industries are 
involved in similar industrial revolutions. Yet these tech- 
nological changes are only exciting causes — the predispos- 
ing causes are scarcity of jobs and unequal advance of labor 
organizations. 

These various considerations give us a clue to the place 
that should be assigned to jurisdictional disputes, both of 
capital and labor. The classical and marginal utility theories 
of individual competition are becoming inapplicable. They 
were based on optimistic premises of abundance of natural 
and artificial resources, to be occupied and developed by 
individual initiative. But free competition of individuals 
is becoming jurisdictional disputes of combinations of in- 
dividuals, whether capitalists or laborers. The problem is 
not competition, but jurisdiction. Individuals are reduced 
to uniform action by rules and regulations imposed, not 
by political government, but by economic concerns that 
stretch their sway across a nation and into foreign lands. 
The individual initiative of capitalism becomes the or- 
ganized initiative of research laboratories, scientific manage- 
ment, and scientific salesmanship. 

The older theory of free competition assumed a natural 
regulation which kept prices, wages, and profits oscillating 
around some kind of “normal” or “natural” level. This 
natural level was the cost of production. This theory gives 
way to the actual situation wherein jurisdictional disputes 
are struggles of concerted action of groups of individuals to 
get control of an economic territory where prices, wages, and 
profits are high. Beginning in spots, with favored industries 
and strategic unions which lift themselves above the general 
level, the jurisdictional principle, as against the competitive 
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principle, spreads to less favored and less strategic occupa- 
tions and industries which by similar methods strive to raise 
their level, and thus repeat the jurisdictional disputes. 

The older individual competition, instead of reducing 
prices and wages, as expected by Smith and Ricardo, 
brought on a century of business cycles with alternations 
of over-production and under-production, over-employment 
and under-employment, abundance of jobs and scarcity of 
jobs, selling below cost and selling above cost. Concerted 
action, at first, in the struggle for jurisdiction, intensified 
these cycles, and economic war succeeded free competition. 
This is the period of jurisdictional disputes and jurisdictional 
strikes, occurring at different times in different industries 
and occupations, according to their rate of progress. Finally, 
in one way or another, for one reason or another, economic 
war gives way to economic stabilization. Stabilization oc- 
curs, not by cutting wages or prices, but by keeping them at 
high levels, while reducing the differentials to a one-price 
and one-wage system at that high level. Competition, now, 
is not competition by price cutting or wage cutting, but is 
competition by salesmanship and good will. 

Technological changes have been fundamental in this 
movement from competition to jurisdiction. But techno- 
logical changes are diverse. They are not only the internal 
changes within the shop, which give one shop profits and 
another shop losses at the common high level of prices 
and wages. They are the grand changes in transportation, 
and especially those wrought by electricity, that have made 
the nation and the world a universal market in space and 
an instantaneous market in time. Competition does not — 
as in former days when economic theory knew nothing of 
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electricity and wave lengths — competition does not соп- 
sist in bringing actual goods to market; it consists in trans- 
ferring the titles of ownership of goods, and this can be done 
by electricity long before the goods are delivered or trans- 
ported or even produced. Competition occurs where titles 
are transferred and paid for by debts negotiated at banks. 
Competition does not occur when and where goods are ex- 
changed. Afterwards the goods are physically delivered 
when the time comes. 

Inevitably jurisdiction succeeds competition. Jurisdiction 
is uniform regulation over the transfer of titles, by some 
organization or by other concerted action which makes the 
rules. It thus determines in advance when, and how, and 
how much goods shall be afterwards produced and delivered. 
But the old competition was the accidental bringing of sup- 
plies to market by individuals, without knowing how much 
others were bringing or what the prices would be. Jurisdic- 
tion is electricity; competition was wagons and freight cars. 
Jurisdiction means that all competitors act alike under rules 
and regulations, before the goods are delivered. Competition 
means that they do not know how others are going to act. 
Jurisdictional disputes are disputes as to which organization 
shall make the rules in advance for all competing individ- 
uals. But jurisdictional disputes cannot continue. They 
must stop, else all come down in the common ruin of cut 
prices and cut wages. 

Thus the two kinds of technological changes require a 
change in economic theory. Electricity substitutes jurisdic- 
tion and one price for cut prices. The other technological 
changes enable one competitor to cut costs and make a 
profit at the same selling prices at which others are going 
off and coming on to the market. 
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But the building trades are not touched by electricity. 
They are local markets for labor. The labor output is not 
shipped by steam nor ordered by electricity — except as the 
preparation of materials is transferred to distant factories. 
The building trades are an assembling proposition, not a 
manufacturing one. The personal service of the laborer 
stays where it is put. Hence the jurisdictional disputes are 
local disputes. The local unions are more powerful than the 
national unions. The remedies are local remedies. Yet 
within these local areas they pass through similar historical 
changes. First, Merchant Capitalism, which is synonymous 
with the sweatshop system, since the wholesale merchant 
sets the sweatshop bosses — who have no capital and make 
their profit only out of sweat — competing against each 
other, and they in turn set their laborers competing against 
each other. Then the craft-union stage, since these contrac- 
tors and their laborers are specialized in trades of greater or 
less skill, or greater or less strategic importance in the as- 
sembling of material on the building, depending on whether 
other trades must wait for them to finish their specialized 
part of the whole. And the contractor gains, like the laborer, 
eventually rising to a small Employer-Capitalist with his 
own specialized equipment. 

Here is where, in America, the building industry stops. 
The big employer-capitalist does not take over the work of 
the specialized employer-contractor, much less do employer- 
capitalists unite in one great jurisdictional control over the 
wages and prices paid by each. Hence, either the outside 
capitalists — the bankers, merchants, and employer-capi- 
talists of other industries — extend their jurisdiction over 
the building industry, as in San Francisco; or the desperate 
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contractors’ associations and workers’ associations, facing 
bankruptcy and unemployment, create their joint jurisdic- 
tion in the industry, as in New York; or a powerful craft not 
under these jurisdictions sets out independently on its his- 
tory of compulsory amalgamation. In any case, jurisdic- 
tional disputes, whether among capitalists or among labor 
unions, in a country where there is relatively little class 
consciousness, require the creation of a superior jurisdiction, 
powerful enough economically to lay down and enforce rules 
that will regulate the immediate and exciting causes of juris- 
dictional disputes. 

When we speak of remedies or preventives of jurisdictional 
strikes, I see no prospect of successful remedies, in the case 
of labor disputes through either governmental or voluntary 
arbitration. The only remedies to be counted on are either 
the progress of industry, which substitutes the great or- 
ganization of capital for small competing organizations, or 
such concerted action of either capitalists, or laborers, or 
both jointly, as is able to impose on the members of sub- 
ordinate craft organizations the compulsory penalties of 
exclusion from work in the industry or on the job. 
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CONTRIBUTIONS OF PERSONNEL MANAGE- 
MENT TO IMPROVED LABOR RELATIONS 


By WILLIAM M. LEISERSON 
Professor of Economics, Antioch College 


HE extended use of scientific methods in the manage- 

ment of labor in recent years has resulted both in con- 
fusing our ideas about labor relations and in clarifying them. 
The confusion is illustrated by the ambiguous use of the 
term Personnel Management. It is often referred to as 
“The Science of Industrial Relations,” with the implication 
that it is not only a method by which employers manage 
their employees, but also that it is the disinterested, objec- 
tive study of the relations of industrial classes, and the body 
of scientific knowledge resulting from such a study. But if 
Personnel Management is the Science of Industrial Rela- 
tions in this latter sense, may not the same be said of the 
principles, methods, and policies which wage earners and 
trade unions have developed for managing their employers, 
and which they teach in their labor colleges under the title 
“Labor Economics”? 

When Labor Economics is taught in labor colleges it is 
plain that an attempt is being made to apply scientific 
methods and principles to further the partisan purposes of 
labor organizations. When Personnel Management is 
taught in public and tax-supported colleges and universities 
(often under the title “Industrial Relations”), it is not so 
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plain that a similar attempt is made to apply scientific meth- 
ods to further the partisan purposes of business organiza- 
tions. But to the disinterested, scientific student, business 
management is no more important than the labor move- 
ment; and neither of these is any more or less important than 
the social control of both employers and labor organizations 
by the community or the nation. 

A science of industrial relations cannot assume that the 
objectives for which employers of labor strive are any better 
or worse than the objectives of wage earners and trade 
unions, or the objectives of the community and the govern- 
ment. It must study the aims, methods, policies, and view- 
points of each of the parties to labor relations objectively, 
in an effort to understand and explain. It cannot be con- 
cerned with managing one party to the relationship, in 
order to promote the purposes of another. Personnel Man- 
agement, being concerned with the management of em- 
ployees in the interest of business enterprises, must be 
clearly distinguished from the scientific study of industrial 
relations, just as Labor Economics is so distinguished. Un- 
less this distinction is made, hopeless confusion results, for 
the viewpoint of one of the parties to labor relations is un- 
consciously adopted and assumed to be that of disinterested 
science. 

But if the development of Personnel Management has 
brought about this confusion, it is also responsible for the 
clarification of our ideas regarding the nature of the em- 
ployer and employee relationship. The terms “industrial 
relations” and “‘labor relations” are now so much a part of 
our current, everyday speech that it seems as if they have 
always been used to designate the relations between em- 
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ployers and their employees. Yet twenty years ago neither 
of the terms was in common use. In the literature of labor 
and industry prior to 1910, they are hardly mentioned. 
Strange, isn’t it, that these common terms of our everyday 
speech should have been unknown until so very recently? 
We certainly have had the modern relation of employer and 
employee for many generations. We have had hiring, dis- 
charge, training, welfare work, strikes, trade unions, and 
most of the other phenomena that we include under indus- 
trial or labor relations. Why, then, did we not use the terms? 
The explanation is to be found in the different conceptions 
of the problems of labor that prevailed prior to the develop- 
ment of modern Personnel Management. 

A generation ago it was common to speak of The Labor 
Problem, as if there were a single problem that could be 
solved as a problem in mathematics or mechanics is solved. 
The most usual way of referring to employers and their em- 
ployees was in the abstract terms, Capital and Labor; and 
the relations between the two were conceived as presenting 
a more or less mechanical problem of removing the friction 
between these opposing forces. The problem was to find a 
solution that would at once remove the differences between 
Capital and Labor, and abolish unrest, strikes, boycotts, 
and other forms of conflict. It was conceived as a single, if 
not a simple, problem. 

The more the subject was studied, however, the farther 
away the hoped-for solution seemed to be. Then the idea 
of a single Labor Problem, for which one grand solution was 
to be found, gave way to the conception of a multiplicity of 
problems or evils, for each of which separate, practical 
remedies were to be devised. These separate problems were 
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looked upon as evils or abuses which could be removed by 
specific remedies. But further study revealed that what 
were evils from one point of view appeared as remedies from 
another. Thus strikes, boycotts, and trade unions might be 
evils to the employer; but to the wage earner they are reme- 
dies, means of improving labor conditions; while to the com- 
munity they might appear both as serious evils and as prac- 
tical remedies by which workers help themselves instead of 
looking to the government to improve conditions for them. 
The so-called remedies presented new problems and new 
evils and abuses. ‘‘The practical agencies of betterment 
. . . have come to constitute in almost every case important 
problems in themselves.” 

The breaking up of The Labor Problem into separate 
problems for specialized study represented an important 
scientific advance. But it was not until the pioneer employ- 
ment managers began to look at labor problems, not as social 
evils or abuses, but rather as problems of labor management, 
that the present conception of labor relationships began to 
emerge. In Personnel Management, there is little left of the 
idea of a single Labor Problem for which one grand solution 
is to be sought. Nor does it look upon labor problems as 
distinct social evils for each of which specific remedies are 
to be devised. It is concerned with contractual human rela- 
tionships which tend to get out of adjustment and need to 
be constantly managed, controlled, revised, adjusted, 
adapted. Wage problems, hours of labor, unemployment, 
strikes, labor turnover, and so forth, appear to the personnel 
managers as difficulties involved in securing a proper adjust- 
ment of the relations between production managers, fore- 
men, supervisors, and wage earners; — difficulties for which 
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no specific remedies are to be found, but which are likely to 
require different methods of handling in different plants and 
industries, or as the races and nationalities of the personnel 
“ may differ. From this grew the larger conception that in- 
cluded in this sort of labor relationship not only the man- 
agement and workers within the employers’ establishments, 
but also the stockholders, the labor movement, and the 
community and the government. | 

The process by which Personnel Management has evolved 
to its present position of importance as a factor in handling 
the relations of employers and employees is also the process 
by which our ideas have changed from the notion of The 
Labor Problem to the present-day conception of labor rela- 
tions. In the days of handicraft, labor was self-directing. 
When the self-employed craftsman hired a journeyman to 
help him, the employee still managed his own work. He 
knew all the methods and processes that the master work- 
man knew, and he often did the work in his own home, the 
little planning and processing that was required being largely 
under his own control. The employer hired labor but did 
not manage it. 

It was when the merchant-capitalist stepped in to furnish 
the capital and carry the credits necessary to supply the 
greater production for markets widened by improved trans- 
portation that labor management, in the proper sense of the 
term, appeared. Work was now “farmed out” to a contrac- 
tor who had a shop, recruited and maintained a labor force 
in it, and made his profit not as a return on investment, but 
as a reward for organizing and managing labor. This con- 
tractor-manager developed division of labor from its simple 
form of specialized trades to the more complex form of 
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division by task. He organized his employees into teams, 
so that skilled mechanics might do only skilled work, and 
the unskilled tasks be assigned to cheaper labor. The sub- 
stitution of machinery for hand labor, together with the 
harnessing of the machines to steam and other power, de- 
veloped complicated problems of ,work-organization and 
labor management, in the face of which the contract system 
could not survive. Shops were turned into larger factories 
and great amounts of capital had to be invested in ma- 
chines, buildings, and power houses. The contractor either 
became a foreman, superintendent, overseer, or other man- 
ager for a capitalist-employer, or he acquired enough capital 
to become a manufacturing employer himself. 

The Dutch word ‘‘Bos” came into use in this country 
about 1835, as a name for a manager or employer of labor, 
in place of the title “Master” which had theretofor been 
most commonly used. Bossing rather aptly characterizes 
the kind of labor management that prevailed from that 
time down through the first decade of the present century. 
Roughly, this was the period during which the contractor, 
the individual proprietor, and the foreman, wielding the 
power to hire, discipline, and discharge workers, were the 
typical managers of labor. This was the period also in which 
the trade unions were hammering out their forms of organ- 
ization and developing their militant policies of strikes, boy- 
cotts, closed shop, and hard-and-fast working rules. Bossy 
management was met with bossy trade unionism. The two 
clashing in frequent bitter and costly conflicts, which grew 
ever larger as both unions and employers’ associations or- 
ganized on national lines, made real the conception of an 
overshadowing Labor Problem presented by the opposing 
forces of Capital and Labor. 
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Toward the end of the nineteenth century, as it became 
more and more evident that the conflict would not be re- 
solved and that social reform measures would have to be 
adopted to help the weaker wage-earning groups, the idea 
of a multiplicity of labor problems became current, requir- 
ing social legislation to deal with problems of woman and 
child labor, sweatshops, hours of labor, unemployment, fac- 
tory sanitation, safety, and so forth. 

The germs of modern Personnel Management, which was 
to supplant “bossing” and give rise to the present concep- 
tion of labor relations, are to be found in this period. We 
see them first in Welfare Work. Partly to avoid dealing 
with labor organizations, and partly for philanthropic rea- 
sons, a number of employers began voluntarily to improve 
working conditions in their plants, to reduce hours of labor, 
and to provide personal services for their employees beyond 
the demands ordinarily made by trade unions or the stand- 
ards required by law. By means of this welfare work, em- 
ployers hoped to win the good will of their employees and 
keep them loyal to the employer, against the propaganda 
of the trade unions. The management of this welfare work 
became a subject of study by reformers and economists, as 
well as by employers, and it revealed a new kind of labor 
problem, one that was not necessarily a social evil requiring 
remedial legislation, but was primarily a problem of labor 
management. 

In the ’nineties also the bituminous coal operators, under 
the necessity of administering collective bargaining con- 
tracts with the miners’ union, which made wages, hours, and 
other terms of employment matters of joint control, began 
to appoint “Labor Commissioners” to represent them in 
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dealing with the union. These commissioners were respon- 
sible for the enforcement of the agreements in the mines, 
and it was their duty to advise and assist foremen and super- 
intendents in managing their labor forces in accordance 
with the principles and policies adopted by the joint con- 
ferences of operators’ and miners’ representatives. They 
were men specializing in a branch of the labor management 
function, namely, the handling of the collective relations 
with the employees, and they had authority to overrule 
foremen and superintendents when these pursued policies 
contrary to the stipulations of the agreements. 

Factory safety legislation stimulated the specialization 
of another branch of personnel management. When every- 
thing had been done that the laws required in the way of 
providing mechanical safeguards for dangerous machinery 
and dangerous places in the factory, it was discovered that 
only about one third of the reduction in accidents was 
brought about by such mechanical equipment. Two thirds 
of the reductions in accidents, the safety experts found, were 
due to organization for safety and to educational methods 
among foremen and workers. The management problem of 
how to organize and administer safety work within the 
plants, as distinguished from legislation to prevent acci- 
dents, was another labor problem. And safety managers 
were appointed in the leading industrial establishments, to 
specialize in the management of this phase of personnel 
work. The enactment of state workmen’s compensation 
laws, beginning with New York in 1910, which definitely 
placed the cost of accidents on the industry, enormously 
stimulated this safety management movement. 

Industrial education, the establishment of corporation 
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schools and training courses, and the movement for voca- 
tional guidance were other influences bringing about. spe- 
cialized attention to the educational phase of personnel 
management. Then there was the influence of what became 
known as scientific management. Begun by Taylor with 
the use of scientific methods for improving the mechanical 
efficiency of labor, it developed with the aid of such men as 
Gantt, Gilbreth, and Emerson, with time and motion 
studies and incentive plans of wage payment to stimulate 
interest and increased productivity. Shortly after these 
came a group of men led by Walter Dill Scott, who applied 
modern psychological and educational methods, with their 
mental tests and measurements, to the selection and place- 
ment of labor. At about the same time, the interest of social 
workers and medical men in industrial fatigue and diseases 
developed the study of labor from a physiological point of 
view, and physical examinations and medical departments 
began to appear in industrial establishments. 

Then someone discovered the problem of Labor Turn- 
over. For every hundred people employed, it was found, 
most companies were hiring every year at least one hundred 
new employees, and many were employing two hundred, 
three hundred, and more. They were, in effect, hiring a new 
labor force, or two or three or more labor forces, every year. 
When the causes of this turnover of labor were investigated, 
it appeared that the methods of hiring, laying off, and dis- 
charging employees, the hours worked, the wages paid, 
training, discipline, and so forth, all had important bearings 
on the increase or decrease of the turnover. The organiza- 
tion and handling of all these matters in a systematic man- 
ner came to be known as Employment Management. 
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During the war the shortage of labor and the need of un- 
interrupted and constantly increasing production directed 
particular attention to the great waste of labor involved in 
turnover and in strikes, and the study of labor management 
methods was greatly stimulated. The United States Govern- 
ment arranged for the establishment, at various universi- 
ties, of special courses for the purpose of training people to 
administer the labor policies of industrial plants in accord- 
ance with the principles of what was then called the new pro- 
fession of Employment Management. In these courses, the 
various scientific approaches to the study of labor manage- 
ment were combined with the study of welfare, safety, and 
health work in industry, and with methods of fixing wages, 
dealing with trade unions, and organizing centralized em- 
ployment departments for the purpose of administering all ` 
these functions. 

This broadened approach to labor management problems 
developed rapidly during the boom period following the 
armistice, and led to the centralized control of labor manage- 
ment in a Personnel or Industrial Relations Department, 
under a major executive. It is now considered an essential 
of good management organization to have one executive 
charged with general responsibility for the handling of labor, 
as other executives are responsible for finance, production, 
or sales. And, as the sales manager keeps before the direc- 
tors the desires, tastes, prejudices, and views of the con- 
sumer, so the labor manager is required to represent the 
views and desires of the employees. 

As late as 1914, John D. Rockefeller, Jr., testified before 
the United States Commission on Industrial Relations that 
it was not customary for the directors and chief executives 
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of corporations to assume Ше responsibilities of labor man- 
agement. Not until labor difficulties assumed a threatening 
character was labor policy deemed of sufficient importance 
to command the consideration of the directing management. 
But speaking shortly after the war, Mr. Rockefeller said: 
“Hitherto, executive control in business has had three main 
branches: finance, manufacturing, and sales. The manage- 
ment of the labor force has been a mere secondary function 
of the foreman. There has now developed a fourth major 
division, namely, the supervision of personnel or employ- 
ment management.” 

In the first flush of the discovery that human labor re- 
quired the same expert and scientific management that was 
necessary in handling machines, materials, and finance, it 
was assumed that a Personnel Manager possessed of the 
necessary knowledge and trained in the application of it 
could be charged with the management of labor in a sepa- 
rate department of the plant. But this was only a swing 
from the old extreme of considering labor management a 
mere incident of the technical management of production to 
a new extreme that failed to give proper consideration to the 
necessities of production and costs, and made these mere 
incidentals of promoting the welfare of employees. Neither 
was efficient and neither could last. And when the high 
enthusiasm of the war and the high profits of the prosperity 
that followed it disappeared, a saner view emerged, and at- 
tention was given to working out the proper relation be- 
tween labor management and production. 

Personnel Work is now generally recognized as essentially 
a staff and facilitating activity, the purpose of which is to 
collect information, analyze and compare it, and render ad- 
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vice and services to the other executive departments. It 
helps the directing management determine labor policies, 
and it oversees and assists in the carrying out of those poli- 
cies after they have been formulated. It often is charged 
also with representing the labor point of view to the man- 
agement. But it cannot directly manage labor, except its 
own comparatively small staff of employees. Labor man- 
agement proper must be left to the managers of the various 
departments. 

The organization of the actual work of Personnel Manage- 
ment has gradually developed a set form and technique 
based on a classification of the functions that it performs. 
That part of the management of labor which directs and 
controls the movement of the working force into the plant, 
through its various departments, and out of the plant is 
commonly called employment management. It is concerned 
with recruiting, hiring, testing, and placing workers, train- 
ing them for better positions, promoting and demoting 
them, handling complaints, grievances, absences, tardiness, 
and supervising discipline, lay-offs, quitting, and discharge. 
To make sure that the management of these employment 
functions is uniformly carried through all departments of 
the shop or plant, responsibility is usually centered in one 
person who thus becomes expert in employment manage- 
ment. 

To be distinguished from the functions of controlling the 
movement of the personnel is another group of functions 
that has to do with maintaining proper conditions surround- 
ing the employees at their work. The safety and sanitation 
of work-places, the health of the workers, the noon lunches 
and where they shall be eaten, rest periods, recreation and 
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vacations, as well as financial provisions against illness, 
accidents, disability, unemployment, old age, and death are 
now recognized as definite responsibilities of industry and 
management. In addition to these, other services such as 
housing, schooling, transportation, legal aid, extending 
credit and assistance in saving and investment, are often 
assumed as responsibilities of the management. 

The performance of these functions has come to be known 
as Employee Service management, corresponding with cus- 
tomer service management in connection with sales. It is 
an integral part of labor management which, if neglected, 
may be as costly and as fruitful of ill-will as arbitrary dis- 
charges, inefficient hiring, or slipshod methods of wage 
payment. “If the workers in industry have a right, as indi- 
viduals, to conditions of work which are physically healthy, 
mentally stimulating, and morally sustaining, the counter- 
part of this right . . . is a duty laid upon the employer and 
his management. As the employers have come to see their 
duty in this light, the term Welfare Work has been dis- 
carded and Service Management substituted for it.” 

In large organizations the best practice is to organize the 
employment and service functions as separate divisions of a 
Personnel Department. But whether the enterprise is large 
or small, whether the labor management is centralized or 
not, every business has these functions to perform; and they 
are performed either thoughtlessly by rule-of-thumb and 
traditional methods, or consciously by deliberate planning, 
according to the methods of modern scientific management. 
When we speak of Personnel Management today, however, 
we have in mind at least an attempt to apply to employ- 
ment and service management something of the scientific 
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spirit and methods with which the engineering problems of 
industry are handled. 

But that modern management is still far from applying 
to its labor management problems the same spirit of bold 
exploration and experimentation and the methods of scien- 
tific research that it applies to its technical production 
problems, is evident from the failure of many employers to 
recognize that there is a distinct set of economic and govern- 
mental problems involved in the management of labor which 
cannot be handled by the principles generally applied to 
employment and service management. This distinct class 
of problems involves such controversial issues as wages, 
hours of labor, shop rules, and trade regulations of various 
kinds. Most managements either deal with these questions 
still as functions of the production departments or include 
them with the problems of employment management. But 
a truly scientific analysis must recognize that wages, hours, 
and shop government involve economic and what might be 
called political questions; in which self-determination, the 
consent of the governed, and a voice for the wage earner in 
determining the questions, are involved. 

What is the best method of subdividing labor, codrdinat- 
ing it, planning, routing, and assembling work — these are 
matters for experts to determine. Similarly, what is a safe 
place to work in, what constitutes proper lighting, sanita- 
tion, air space, rest periods, recreation, and other personal 
needs of employees — these are questions which safety and 
sanitation engineers, doctors and other scientific persons 
are best equipped to decide. Scientific students are also 
now able to determine the best methods of hiring, testing, 
selecting, training, and promoting labor. But when we come 
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to the problems of economic bargaining and government of 
the working forces in industry, then we enter the realm of 
politics and democracy. Here the scientist’s opinion may 
be better informed than that of the wage earner or the stock- 
holder, but there is no more reason for leaving to his decision 
questions of wages, hours, and trade regulation than there 
would be for leaving questions of political government and 
national policy to him. 

Personnel Management, therefore, comprises not only 
employment and service management, but also the handling 
of economic and governmental problems for which demo- 
cratic forms of organization are necessary. Rapid progress 
in this direction is being made. Employers who deal with 
trade unions are of course forced by their collective agree- 
ments to give attention to this phase of Personnel Manage- 
ment. But many other employers, either because of fear 
of trade unionism, or because of their own analysis of the 
problems of labor relations, have organized employee rep- 
resentation plans or company unions as a branch of their 
Personnel Management, for the purpose of dealing with 
this special set of labor management problems that requires 
some self-determination and democratic control on the part 
of the employees. 

When completely developed, then, Personnel Manage- 
ment not only integrates under centralized control the move- 
ment of the personnel, through its employment policies, and 
provides proper conditions surrounding the working force, 
through its welfare or service policies, but also makes pro- 
vision for something like a bill of rights, with a legislative 
organization to represent the workers from all parts of the 
plant, and some kind of judicial tribunal for the protection 
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of the rights of both workers and management against en- 
croachment by either party. 

In the process of this development, Personnel Manage- 
ment has made certain contributions to the improvement of 
American Labor Relations which we may now consider, 

First is the new type of labor leadership that it has 
brought into the field to help in the adjustment of the rela- 
tions between employing and employee classes. The scien- 
tific managers began their work in this country with an 
assumption that managers were a distinct party to labor 
relations which acted as an intermediary between employers 
and employees, and that the wage earners had no special 
interests of their own which could not be cared for by the 
management. This assumption is a very questionable one, 
for, properly conceived, the management of modern cor- 
porate enterprise is the only employer that the workers 
know. But there can be no question that the American in- 
dustries which have taken the lead in developing Personnel 
Management have acted on the assumption that the direc- 
tors of their personnel work are intermediaries between the 
employees and the executive management, acting as repre- 
sentatives of the labor force to prevent abuses by foremen, 
superintendents, and other managers of production. Nor 
can there be any doubt that the Personnel Managers regard 
themselves in this light. 

Thus has Personnel Management developed a competition 
for the leadership of labor. On the one hand are the old 
leaders of the labor movement, trained in the hard school of 
strikes and the struggles of craft unionism. On the other are 
the Personnel Managers and directors of industrial relations, 
trained in the colleges of engineering and business admin- 
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istration where they studied industrial psychology, labor 
relations, and scientific management. The trade unions 
may pooh-pooh the idea that there can be any other labor 
leaders than those who are officials of bona fide labor or- 
ganizations, and they heap derision on welfare workers and 
organizers of company unions. But the facts are there for 
all who view them disinterestedly: that the Personnel Man- . 
agers are leading the great masses of unskilled, semiskilled, 
and clerical workers away from the official labor movement, 
and attaching them with various devices more or less loyally 
to the management of the corporations which employ them. 
These personnel workers whom industry has put into the 
field know as well as the union leaders that injustice, ex- 
ploitation, low wages, unfair discharges, overspeeding, and 
overwork cause resentment, discontent, strikes, and union- 
ization. They know also that it is bad business, leads to low 
productivity and high costs. They therefore make the pre- 
vention of such conditions their main task, and they try to 
impress on the managers of industry their responsibilities 
in this respect. 

That the personnel managers have put up an effective 
competition for leadership against the union leaders is evi- 
dent from the changes in the policies of the organized labor 
movement which have come in recent years. Even before 
the days of modern personnel management, when some em- 
ployers recognized trade unions and dealt with them on the 
basis of collective contracts, that brought about the develop- 
ment of what came to be known as “business unionism.” 
But this type of unionism included a program of opposition 
to scientific management, to welfare work, and to the early 
attempts to put the hiring methods of industry on a scientific 
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basis. Today, however, this program has been completely 
reversed. The American Federation of Labor, as well as the 
leading unions outside the Federation, is committed to a 
policy of coöperation with employers in furthering the in- 
stallation of scientific methods of handling not only the 
technical methods of production but the personnel problems 
as well. The official journal of the American Federation is 
filled with articles on the problems of technical and personnel 
management, and the leaders have promulgated a new wage 
policy which relegates the strike to the background and 
emphasizes coöperation with employers in providing incen- 
tives to increased production as the most practical method 
of raising the wages of the workers. 

This change of front on the part of the leaders of the 
American labor movement is in large part but a reflection 
of the change in the spirit and methods of labor management 
that Personnel Management has brought about in American 
industry during the last ten years. And to some extent it is 
the sentiment among working people in favor of the new 
labor management devices which the personnel managers 
have stimulated that has made it necessary for the leaders 
of organized labor to adopt new tactics and policies. A Brit- 
ish economist, J. M. Keynes, has noted the tendency of big, 
corporate enterprise to socialize itself. When management 
becomes disassociated from ownership of industry by wide 
distribution of stock, it satisfies the stockholders with con- 
ventionally adequate dividends, and then devotes itself to 
building up goodwill for the enterprise among the public, 
the customers, and the employees. Personnel Management 
is a part of this development, and it has contributed in no 
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small degree to the socialization of the attitude of manage- 
ment toward its labor forces. 

A primary responsibility which the personnel managers 
have stimulated employers to assume is that of providing 
proper physical working conditions. Employees see their 
places of employment cleaner, safer, more sanitary, with 
more space, better light, heat, and ventilation, and many 
improvements to transfer the burden of hard labor from 
their backs to cranes, conveyors, and machines. If there are 
things which require improvement they know that the per- 
sonnel policy is to invite complaints and suggestions. And 
when these are made they know that the management will 
have competent technical men at work trying to improve 
things. Ideal conditions have by no means been attained. 
One does not have to travel far to see factories that are dirty 
and ugly inside and out, with unwashed windows, walls un- 
painted, floors undrained, passageways uncleaned, cuspidors 
overflowing, and toilet facilities improperly cared for. Never- 
theless, remarkable improvement in these matters has been 
brought about in recent years, particularly in the new fac- 
tories that have been constructed. And every year shows 
added improvements in old as well as new plants. It is a rare 
and backward management indeed that does not now, when 
planning additions to plant, call in experts in lighting, ven- 
tilation, sanitation, and safety engineering to get the best 
standards and practices, not only to meet legal requirements, 
but also to secure the most favorable conditions for work and 
output, health and comfort of employees. Thus working 
conditions that were the cause of frequent labor disputes in 
the past, of cumulative ill-feeling resulting in many strikes, 
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have been largely removed as a matter of contention be- 
tween employers and employees. 

Closely connected with the maintenance of proper work 
conditions is the responsibility which modern management 
assumes for providing employees with services of various 
kinds, to aid them and their families in keeping in good phy- | 
sical condition and to build up favorable mental attitudes 
and plant morale. Lunch rooms, medical services, hospitals, 
physical and mental examinations, libraries, educational 
classes, club rooms, ball teams, recreation fields, bands, glee 
clubs, dramatics, plant papers, vacations, camps, and hous- 
ing schemes are as integral a part of personnel management 
today as wage fixing, hours of labor, hiring and discharge. 
What have these accomplished? That they are meeting the 
expectations of employers is evident from their rapid spread 
throughout industry. That they are holding workers to their 
jobs is attested to by the general decline in labor turnover. 
And that they are forging bonds which attach workers to the 
management, whether because of the material gains the 
workers get or because of a real loyalty to their employers, 
is plain from the disinclination of the employees to join 
labor organizations and from the hopelessness with which 
present-day unionism views its task of organization in the 
face of these activities. 

But the latest development of this “welfare offensive”’ 
of employers, as the radicals have named the personnel 
policies, is still more significant. Through their personnel 
management modern corporations are undertaking to make 
provision for their workers against one risk after another to 
which they are subjected by modern industrial life. The 
beginning of this movement was forced upon employers in 
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the workmen’s compensation laws which were enacted аз а 
result of the efforts of reformers and trade unions. While a 
few farsighted managements had adopted voluntary com- 
pensation plans before the laws were enacted, in the main 
the insurance of workers against accidents was adopted 
against the opposition of employers’ organizations. But 
management was quick to see its advantages, and it is com- 
pletely won over. 

With this beginning Personnel Management has rapidly 
extended a voluntary system of workmen’s insurance 
throughout our most important industries; covering, in addi- 
tion to accidents, industrial diseases, illness, disability, old 
age, and death. In recent years, too, it has begun to add to 
this list projects for insurance against unemployment. A 
few corporations now pay unemployment benefits, and a 
larger number have adopted devices for regularizing employ- 
ment. Group life insurance to the extent of about six billion 
dollars now covers industrial employees, the premiums in 
the main being paid by the employer. The main growth of 
this protection has come in the last ten years. In 1915 only 
about $400,000,000 of this insurance was in force. The life 
insurance is supplemented by health and disability insur- 
ance, largely through mutual benefit societies to which both 
employers and employees contribute. And retirement or 
pension funds have multiplied greatly in the last few years, 
but these figures, of course, do not reach the proportions of 
the life insurance. 

What in European countries is done by social insurance 
laws, the leading American industries have undertaken to 
provide voluntarily for their employees, as a part of their 
Personnel Management. The proportion of workers pro- 
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tected by American industry is, of course, small compared 
with the protection that European workers get from the com- 
pulsory laws, but Personnel Management in America often 
assumes responsibilities in this respect beyond those forced 
by law on industry in the European countries. Whether it 
is better for the government or for the trade unions to pro- 
vide these protections rather than to depend on Personnel 
Management to undertake them is not our concern here. 
The fact remains that the activity is good in itself. However 
limited and inadequate the provisions that industry makes 
for its workers still are, nevertheless management is doing in- 
comparably more in this respect than either the trade unions 
or the government. We admit that greater spiritual values 
might come to the workers if they built and administered 
these protections for themselves, or jointly with the employ- 
ers, through their own labor organizations. Nevertheless, 
the contribution of Personnel Management in this respect is 
none the less valuable. 

Does this, then, represent an improvement in American 
labor relations? That depends on one’s point of view. But 
no one can doubt that much misery, rancor, and discontent, 
which formerly embittered labor relations and formed the 
basis of agitation and strikes have now been removed by 
these employers’ social insurance measures. The weakening 
of trade unionism that has resulted is an undesirable conse- 
quence, but who will say that we should go back to the days 
when management neglected its social responsibilities 
toward its employees, merely that trade unionism may be 
strengthened by fighting evil conditions which have been 
removed? The labor movement must have a mission be- 
yond the program which personnel management has shown 
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itself willing to adopt. If it is weakened by the activities 
of personnel management, it needs to look to its larger 
program. 

It may be idle optimism to hope that the conflict between 
management and trade unionism will disappear and be suc- 
ceeded by coöperation in carrying on the work of our indus- 
trial enterprises, based on a recognition that each has a 
function to perform in industry. But there are not lacking 
signs pointing in that direction, some of which we shall con- 
sider presently. For many years to come, however, we may 
expect opposition on the part of employers to the efforts of 
the trade unions to organize their employees and get a foot- 
ing in the industries which are unorganized. In this struggle 
the so-called “welfare offensive” must be counted a gain, an 
improvement in labor relations. It substitutes civilized 
methods of contest for the brutal warfare that formerly pre- 
vailed. If personnel management substitutes insurance and 
employee services of various kinds for blacklists and labor 
spies as means of discouraging unionization, as it is very 
rapidly doing, that alone is a contribution of no mean order 
to improvement of labor relations. 

But it has much more to its credit. By centralizing con- 
trol over hiring, promotion, and discharge, and by develop- 
ing standard practices and policies for the handling of em- 
ployment problems generally, it has removed injustices, 
equalized opportunities, released suppressed qualities and 
energies of employees, and contributed generally to making 
the lot of the workers a more happy one. Note how difficult 
it is to arouse public sympathy for the lot of the wage 
earner today. He is now much less the exploited under dog 
than the farmer, for example. Many causes have contrib- 
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uted to this condition; and among the most important is 
the work of the personnel managers. 

It is difficult for the person who has not made a study of 
the subject to appreciate what has been accomplished in this 
respect, because it is generally assumed that the “spoils” 
system, favoritism, graft, and general incompetence in hiring 
help are largely confined to public employment. Private busi- 
ness, it is supposed, is free from these evils, because, being 
primarily interested in profits, it would not let favoritism, 
politics, dishonesty, or incompetence interfere with the selec- 
tion of the best workers. Whoever did the hiring for any 
private business would “just naturally” pick the best work- 
ers, and only considerations of business efficiency would 
determine selection, placement, promotion, and discharge. 
But those who are familiar with actual employment prac- 
tices know that there is as much need for a merit system of 
employment in private business as for civil service laws in 
public employment. It was the employment managers who 
brought about the merit system in private industry. 

As late as ten years ago the most common method of 
handling employment was to let each foreman or superin- 
tendent hire, discipline, and discharge the workers under him. 
The waste and incompetence of this system, or lack of sys- 
tem, is now well known, but the graft and the dishonesty that 
was an almost inevitable accompaniment of it is little rea- 
lized. In 1916 the Industrial Commission of Ohio published 
a report on “ Job Selling” in that state. The report revealed 
the amazing extent to which grafting and bribe-taking were 
part of the system of employment in the most prominent 
industries of the state, particularly those using foreign-born 
labor. Workers who paid the foremen or gave them presents 
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were hired; those who did not were refused employment. 
When men were to be laid off, again presents or a price would 
determine the choice. Fees were paid for transfers, promo- 
tions, and wage increases. And when prices generally rose 
the charges for these favors went up in proportion. Says the 
report: 


There are reasons to believe that more or less grafting in the 
form of job selling by foremen; in collecting money from work- 
men for retaining them during slack times, for assigning them to 
better jobs, or for increasing their wages; . . . is carried on to a 
greater or less extent in most of the large industrial plants where 
immigrants are employed. 

In plants where the custom... has been in existence for a 
number of years, there has been a gradual but very decided ad- 
vance in the amount paid the foremen with the general increase 
in the price of other necessities of life. With some foremen a 
box of cigars or a bottle of whiskey was a sufficient “present” to 
secure a job ten years ago; then, the applicant learned that money 
was more acceptable, and $5 was the usual fee for the unskilled 
laborer; the applicant next learned that $2 ог $3 extra would 
help to get a job without waiting . . . (i. е.) place him on the pre- 
ferred list; then the price rose to even money $10 . . . and at the 
time these investigations were begun the fee “expected” was 
generally $15, $20, or $25 for a job paying approximately 25 
cents per hour... .. 


That this practice was not confined to Ohio, the officials 
of any labor department will testify. And while it prevailed 
mostly in industries where immigrant workers were em- 
ployed, these were not the only sufferers. Among native- 
born workers, particularly among unskilled and casual la- 
borers, the practice was also quite common. Always it was 
the most helpless of the wage earners who were imposed 
upon most. And when an attempt was made to prosecute 
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the foremen in Ohio it was found that there was no law 
against such grafting. The state had to proceed against 
them under the employment agency law, charging them with 
being engaged in the labor agency business without a license. 

The Ohio investigators reported that Job Selling produced 
“the worst possible type of industrial slavery,” and they 
ascribed the bitterness and violence of strikes in which immi- 
grants were concerned to this practice. Certainly one of the 
most violent strikes in the history of the steel industry, the 
McKee’s Rocks strike, had fee-charging foremen as a major 
issue in the dispute. That all such exploitation has disap- 
peared is of course too much to expect. But that as a 
general practice it is a thing of the past is evident to anyone 
who studies the new methods of employment that Personnel 
Management has spread through most of our industries. 
When all hiring is done through a central office, when all 
discharges, lay-offs, and voluntary quitting are subject to 
investigation by this office, when promotion and wage in- 
creases are based on written records of performance, and 
when complaints to the personnel officer as a court of ap- 
peal over the worker’s immediate superiors are welcomed, 
then the possibility of such exploitation is reduced to a 
minimum. 

This is the negative side. The positive constructive con- 
tributions are equally valuable. By means of physical, men- 
tal, and trade tests, and job analysis and specifications, 
attempts are being made to adjust men to jobs and jobs to 
men so that workers can really see that fitness is a prime 
consideration in placing and promoting them and in giving 
them new opportunities. This work is still crude, but the 
spirit of it is unmistakable, and that spirit is as powerful a 
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factor for better labor relations as the concrete results. It is 
seen in the rapid spread of training courses to prepare men 
for better jobs, and in training classes for foremen to make 
these into leaders instead of bosses. Introducing new work- 
ers to their jobs and their fellow employees is being made 
an occasion for a friendly welcome instead of for rough 
hazing. There is follow-up work to see how the new man is 
getting on from time to time until he is fairly adjusted. 
And those who do not fit in are tried again and again in other 
places. Throughout, the turnover is watched as a measure 
of the success of the personnel management of the plant. 
There is constant interviewing, investigation of complaints, 
adjustment of grievances — all to ascertain the causes of 
dissatisfaction that increase turnover and costs. 

One may question the purpose that has been behind these 
improvements. Welfare work began with the condescension 
of pseudo-philanthropy, and service and employment man- 
agement are marked by the materialism of profit making. 
But the gains are none the less real. And something of a 
change in spirit is also evident. “You haven’t got scientific 
management,” said Frederick Taylor, “until there is a com- 
plete mental revolution on the part of every workman in the 
place ... and an equally great change is necessary on the 
part of every man in the management. There has got to be 
a change (also) in the mental attitude of the owners of the 
establishments.” It would indeed be foolhardy to say that 
such a complete mental revolution has taken place as Tay- 
lor expected. But that there has been a very great change 
for the better in the attitude of managers and employers 
toward their employees, and a corresponding change in the 
attitude of the workers, we may see on every hand. 
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Perhaps the best evidence of this is the new wage policy 
of American industry. The idea of “economy of high 
wages” did not originate with Henry Ford, as so many seem 
to think. It was a theory of economists of many years stand- 
ing. Henry Ford merely was the first employer with courage 
enough to put it into practice on a large scale. It worked; 
and today it is no exaggeration to say that it is the accepted 
doctrine of the leading employers in the country. All do not 
practise it, of course, and there are industries where cutting 
wages is still the prevailing method of reducing costs. But 
that most employers are convinced of the economy of high 
wages may be gathered from the movement of wages in the 
last five years. Since 1923 there has been a steady decline 
in the number of workers employed in most industries. As 
improved management and machinery have been introduced 
more and more workers have been laid off. Some of these 
have been absorbed in auxiliary trades, but great numbers 
have remained unemployed. During these years the trade 
unions have not been aggressive. Their membership has, in 
proportion to population, been declining. In the past such 
conditions, extensive unemployment and a non-aggressive 
labor movement, would have brought reduced wages for 
the workers. But all the available statistics now show that 
payrolls are remaining high and even increasing. The em- 
ployers have the power to reduce wages, but in the main 
they are not doing it. The general sentiment among them 
is against it. 

True, they have adopted elaborate wage-incentive plans 
and other devices for increasing productivity of the workers 
to make the high wages pay. But the employees have shared 
in the gains to some extent; and they have been won over 
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to the incentive payment plans. Only when the plans are 
new and unfamiliar does any serious opposition to them 
appear. Nor is there any evidence that workers are unduly 
speeded up to get this increased production. On the con- 
trary the group bonus plan of wage payment which is now 
spreading most rapidly throughout the larger industries is 
based on the principle of holding back the speedier workers 
and giving some advantage to the slower workers. Thus 
even in this most controversial of the issues that arise be- 
tween employers and employees has a remarkable improve- 
ment been brought about, for which modern personnel man- 
agement is largely responsible. Without the new type of 
trained directors of industrial relations who have come into 
the councils of management since the war, and without the 
evident results of their employment and service practices, 
it would have been impossible to bring about so radical a 
change in mental attitudes on the part of employers as is 
involved in the acceptance of the theory of the economy of 
high wages. 

The new attitude is evident also in the matter of hours of 
labor, length of working week, and leisure for employees. 
When the unions began the agitation for the eight-hour day 
they met with nothing but opposition from employers. To- 
day the attitude is one of inquiry as to what is the best 
length of the working day. It is expressed in the statement 
of an employer who said “we watch our people closely and 
if we detect signs of over-exertion we investigate the cause.” 
Such fatigue studies have brought the rapid drop in hours of 
labor in recent years. Less than 12 per cent of employees in 
manufacturing industries worked 48 hours a week or under 
in 1914. Today about half have this working week, and 
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the vast majority work less than 54 hours. In the same 
spirit employers have extended the Saturday half-holiday. 
And the five-day week is as seriously considered in manage- 
ment circles today as it is by labor organizations. In the 
matter of vacations with pay, however, unions have rarely 
asked what many employers are now granting their em- 
ployees. Recently the general manager of a large corpora- 
tion with many plants told us he was convinced that it is 
no longer possible or desirable to deny to the manual wage 
earners the vacation privileges which the office help has en- 
joyed. And he has taken steps to grant vacations to his 
factory employees. 

Perhaps the most significant contribution of Personnel 
Management, however, has been its development of em- 
ployee representation machinery for managing economic 
and governmental problems as distinguished from the purely 
personnel problems. Something like a thousand industrial 
establishments employing close to a million and a half work- 
ers now have works councils, shop committees, industrial 
assemblies, or other “ содрегайуе plans” for giving the em- 
ployees some degree of self-determination and self-govern- 
ment in industry. Managers and business leaders who are 
at the forefront of industrial progress have organized these 
so-called Company Unions avowedly for the purpose of pro- 
viding democratic control of labor relations, and giving the 
workers a voice in determining wages and working condi- 
tions; and they urge the adoption of employee representa- 
tion as a necessary step toward industrial democracy. 

For more than a hundred years Industrial Democracy has 
been a familiar term in the propaganda of trade unionists, 
socialists, and other social reformers. Now Personnel Man- 
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agement has made it a slogan of business and industrial 
leaders. General Atterbury in promulgating the employee 
representation plan of the Pennsylvania Railroad said there 
could be no fair play, no square deal, unless it were reciprocal. 
One side by itself cannot рау fair. Management in most 
industries is organized to handle matters from the point of 
view of capital only. The viewpoint of labor ought to have 
equal weight. And it was his opinion that workers’ represen- 
tatives together with representatives of capital should con- 
stitute the Personnel Department. 

There are those who question the sincerity of industrial 
managers who talk in this fashion. But, that employers and 
organizers of great capitalistic enterprises find it necessary 
or desirable to talk industrial democracy and to advocate 
its establishment as a principle of sound management is 
itself a fact of the utmost significance. Suppose it were 
true that all this talk of self-government and democracy 
in industry were really insincere. Does it make much dif- 
ference what the motives are behind economic institutions 
and mass human movements once these are launched? 
When we look at the actual operation of the representation 
plans and study their practice and development, we find that 
they start with conceding the essential principle of trade 
unionism, collective bargaining. They do this more or less 
hesitantly; but they copy the devices and machinery of 
trade unionism — shop chairmen, joint committees, methods 
of consultation, negotiation, conciliation and arbitration, 
and occasionally even dues-paying and closed shop. The 
power of the workers and their representatives in controlling 
work, pay, and discipline keeps increasing the longer the 
representative plans operate; and when some employers, 
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frightened by this inevitable trend, have tried to abolish 
the plans, strikes have occurred to prevent such action. 
Human organizations of this kind, once they are created, 
have a way of evolving according to laws of their own being, 
regardless of the motives that may have started them. 
Whatever the motives of the management may be, when 
it inaugurates employee representation it is handing the 
employees a constitution for the government of industry. 
It may not be much ofa constitution. It may give the wage 
earners little power, few rights, and the management may 
think that employee representation is different from union- 
ism because it does not provide for the right to strike. But 
that is quite immaterial. The management has started a 
movement in the direction of democracy in industry which 
is bound to grow. Just as the first political constitutions of 
European countries did not provide much democracy but 
gradually led to more and more democratic control by the 
people, so these employee representation plans may not have 
much democracy in them at first, yet it is inevitable that 
once a plan is established the workers will get more and more 
control over it. Investigations have revealed this trend and 
many facts indicate it. The notion, then, that professions of 
industrial democracy may be insincere, or that those who 
establish employee representation do not believe in democ- 
racy and do not intend to have any of it, is quite immaterial. 
There is even evidence that working people sometimes 
prefer this company unionism to the regular trade unionism. 
Occasional votes have been taken and we have testimony of 
people working under the representation plans. The reasons 
for this are not far to seek. Modern personnel management 
has made plain to employers that dictatorial methods based 
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on economic power are defeating their own purposes. Repre- 
sentation, consultation, and a measure of self-government are 
therefore being conceded in one industry after another. In 
making these concessions employers have found it necessary 
or desirable at times to allow higher wages and better work- 
ing conditions than mere supply and demand would deter- 
mine. The workers compare these with union conditions, 
and when they find that the representation plans secure for 
them increased wages and other improvements with reason- 
able frequency, the appeal of the union organizer loses most 
of its effectiveness. But this is not the only reason. More 
important, perhaps, is the archaic structure of the American 
trade unions. Most of the workers in employee representa- 
tion plans, being unskilled, semiskilled, and clerical workers, 
would have no place in the existing labor organizations. 
And if places were made for them they would be subjected 
to many jurisdictional disputes. 

It must be remembered also that the great masses of these 
workers are immigrants or children of immigrants, or else 
green hands from the country; and there is an increasing 
number of women. The history of the handling of these 
workers by the trade unions is not something to impress on 
their minds the fact that the unions are particularly desirous 
of promoting their interests. Many of them have had ex- 
periences with unions which discriminated against them. If 
they were immigrants the unions often excluded them from 
their organizations by high initiation fees and other devices. 
If they were unskilled the unions sometimes tried to keep 
them from getting jobs, because the skilled union me- 
chanics thought the ordinary machine hands were taking 
away their work. If they were women, the unions often dis- 
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criminated against them in other ways. All of these things 
are part of the memory and psychology of the masses of em- 
ployees who are not skilled workers, which may account for 
some of the favorable sentiment among these workers for 
company unions. 

While employee representation has had its greatest de- 
velopment in the open-shop industries, and while Personnel 
Management has made its greatest contributions in these 
industries, it would be a wrong inference to assume that 
there is an inevitable conflict between trade unionism and 
the modern management methods, policies, and devices. 
To use a political analogy, Employee Representation means 
that management has substituted constitutional for auto- 
cratic government in industry, and it has thereby swung 
to the left in the direction of collective bargaining, trade 
unionism, and industrial democracy. The organized labor 
movement of the country, on the other hand, in promul- 
gating its new wage policy and in its approval of scientific 
management has swung to the right in the direction of the 
program of the personnel managers. It is easy, therefore, for 
the two to meet and to unite in codperative arrangements 
where the best of both are combined. 

Experiments in this direction are not wanting. The Balti- 
more and Ohio собрегайуе plan with the shopcraft unions 
is an outstanding example. It has been adopted by the 
Canadian National Railways, and is being considered by 
other roads. The substitution of the United States Media- 
tion Board for the Railroad Labor Board, at the joint request 
of the brotherhoods and the roads, and the negotiations and 
adjustments under the new law are other examples. The 
recent contract of the Mitten Management in Philadelphia 
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with the street-railwaymen’s union shows the tendency in 
another way. The continuing contracts of the Amalga- 
mated Clothing Workers with the Chicago and Rochester 
clothing manufacturers, the increasing interest of this union 
in management problems, and the aid it has given in solving 
these problems furnish another conspicuous example. The 
spectacular invitation of Golden Rule Nash to this union to 
come into his plants, when he was convinced from his ex- 
perience that the union had an important part to play in 
the conduct of the industry, shows still better what may be 
expected. 

Other examples might be cited. As a general rule it ap- 
pears that employers who have been dealing with trade 
unions are those which have done the least in the way of 
employment and service management work. On the other 
hand, those who have made the greatest progress in per- 
sonnel management have generally not dealt with organized 
labor. Perhaps there is a relation of cause and effect here. 
The need became apparent, however, that personnel man- 
agement should add collective bargaining and workers’ 
self-government to its program, and that is being met, in 
part at least, by Employee Representation. Similarly the 
organized labor movement has felt the need of improving 
employment and service management in the industries in 
which it functions. Thus the two movements are being 
brought together by necessities developed in each. And it 
is not unlikely that the basis of the combination of the two 
will be the inclusion in the employee representation plans of 
the trade-union method of bargaining over wages and hours 
on a national scale, with the aid of trained experts chosen by 
the workers themselves; while the trade unions may adopt 
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the shop committee and representation plan of the company 
unions for handling the problems that are peculiar to each 
plant. 

Whether this will be the outcome or not, the fact remains 
that Personnel Management and Trade Unionism now agree 
“in principle,” as the diplomats put it. Both accept what 
might be called the citizenship theory of labor relations, in 
place of the older theories that considered labor as a com- 
modity, or a machine. These older theories guaranteed no 
rights, privileges, or immunities for the wage earner in in- 
dustry which management was bound to respect. He was 
an outsider, an alien. An examination of the grievances ad- 
justed under employee representation plans reveals that the 
vast majority of cases are settled in favor of the workers 
when the plans are first adopted. Later more care is taken 
to prevent injustice to workers. What happened before the 
worker was given a right to be heard and to have his гпеу- 
ances redressed by these plans? Тһе management had its 
own way. Rarely was an impartial inquiry made. Always 
if the worker did not like it he could get out. He did not be- 
long in the industry. He was banished as kings used to 
banish people who did not like their rule. The management 
could not be interfered with, just as the king could do no 
wrong. 

Modern management, however, when it establishes a 
representation plan grants constitutional rights to workers 
in industry and provides machinery for enforcement. Fred- 
erick Taylor’s idea that industry must be governed by 
laws which managers and employees are both equally bound 
to obey is thus being established in a way that he did not 
foresee. Both are becoming citizens in industry with rights, 
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duties, privileges, immunities, and responsibilities. Thus 
the great revolution in mental attitude which he desired is 
being brought about, as a result of a revolution in the status 
of the worker. The trade unions have tried to bring about 
this change. They have succeeded on the whole only in the 
smaller competitive industries — not in most of the basic, 
large-scale industries. Here Personnel Management is rap- 
idly achieving the same result through standard employ- 
ment and service practices and company unions. 

This development promises for the first time to give us 
an ethics of labor relations. The main difficulty in human 
relations in industry has been that we have had no common 
feeling of what is right and wrong in labor relations, no com- 
mon standard of justice by which we might be guided. 
Many years of experience in arbitration cases emphasizes 
the conviction that most employers do not want to do what 
is wrong, nor do the wage earners. Both want to do what is 
right, but in labor relations there is no one standard of what 
is right. 

What are fair wages for example? One company prints a 
Code of Industrial Relations which it hands to all its em- 
ployees. In this it says: “A fair wage is the value of an 
employee’s service in the Labor Market. ... Bonuses, com- 
missions, piece rates, and profit sharing are inadequate and 
improper forms of payment... .” How many would agree 
with that? Few — either among employers or employees. 
Apparently the company itself had some doubts about its 
definition. For it added this note to its code. “A ‘fair 
wage’ is here used in its generally accepted meaning. From 
the standpoint of entire justice and equity, there is no such 
thing as a ‘fair wage.” 
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But this uncertainty as to what is fair and just in labor 
relations is not a unique situation. The same difficulty has 
arisen among business men themselves as new conditions 
have brought new business relationships. How does busi- 
ness meet this situation? It is done by means of trade asso- 
ciations. There are over 11,000 of these now in existence, 
and through them the old idea of business men taking unfair 
advantage of each other, or of their customers, is gradually 
giving way to a new ethics. They agree in their associations 
on a code; and while this may have little force at first, in 
time it has a binding effect. The trade associations develop 
standard forms of contract and standard practices of fair 
dealing, fair competition, fair bargaining. They have arbi- 
tration committees to adjust disputes and to enforce their 
codes. 

This is familiar enough, so far as associations of competi- 
tors are concerned. But few realize that trade associations 
often combine buyers and sellers in one organization, and 
are able to work out a common standard of justice satisfac- 
tory to both. The various stock and commodity exchanges 
offer interesting examples. Think of the possibilities of mis- 
takes and disputes in the hurried transactions between buy- 
ers and sellers in these exchanges, involving billions of dol- 
lars. How are they handled? The exchanges have their rules 
and codes agreed upon by members who are both buyers and 
sellers; and there are arbitration committees to apply the 
rules and codes and to adjudicate disputes under them. At 
first these committees have a good deal of such work to do, 
but later they rarely meet. The rules are well known, the 
codes are accepted by all. When a dispute arises the com- 
mon practice is to call up the secretary and ask him what 
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the rule calls for in the case in question. Such a condition 
is possible only when there is a code of ethics that embodies 
a common feeling of what is right and wrong. 

In labor relations, however, we have had associations of 
employers and associations of workers each developing codes 
of ethics of their own. There has been a management ethics 
for competing employers, and a labor ethics for competing 
workers; but we have had few common codes that cut across 
the line of the contract between buyer and seller of labor. 
The collective contracts between trade unions and employers 
represent steps in this direction and the constitutions of em- 
ployee representation plans are further steps. These con- 
tracts and constitutions join employers and employees in 
one organization, governed by rules that embody their 
agreement on what is justice, at least for the time being. 
They fix wages and hours of labor, determine what is fair 
treatment, fair discipline, fair discharge, fair and reason- 
able rules for the government of the shop. They provide 
joint committees and arbitrators for applying the agree- 
ments and rules to specific cases; and the decisions made by 
these gradually solidify into codes and laws that all under- 
stand — the combined views of both wage earners and em- 
ployers as to what is right and wrong in labor relations. 

Whether trade unionism is to be preferred to the company 
unionism developed by the personnel managers in accom- 
plishing this result is beside the point in the present discus- 
sion. Our purpose is to note only that employee represen- 
tation, as a division of Personnel Management for handling 
the collective and governmental relations between industry 
and its workers, is bringing into the so-called open-shop in- 
dustries many of the results that the trade unions strive for. 
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These and the other contributions of Personnel Management 
which have been recounted, no doubt leave an impression of 
exaggeration. This effect, however, is not intentional, 
though perhaps inevitable. For we have considered only 
what one party to labor relations, the management, has 
done. The other parties, the community, the stockholders, 
and the workers with their labor organizations, though men- 
tioned, had to be thrust into the background. To get the 
complete picture we would have to bring these forward. 
But with all due allowances made, when the contributions 
of Personnel Management are recapitulated in some such 
fashion as we have attempted, the result is bound to be an 
imposing sum. 
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NDUSTRY in these days is much given to self-improve- 

ment. In certain areas it has incorporated in itself the 
results of scientific discovery to such an extent that it be- 
comes difficult to distinguish the practical or industrial from 
the other type of research. This is especially true of the so- 
called “electric trades.” Yet in a few easily specified prob- 
lems, and sometimes in many, industry is still at a loss. In 
all such instances there is need for industry to turn away 
from its usual methods and preoccupations, in order to con- 
sider where else in the field of human endeavor illumination 
may be sought. This is especially true of “labor relations,” 
for it is in this industrial area that our understanding is 
least. Any approach to the study of the various problems of 
labor in industry which desires to make a genuine contribu- 
tion to knowledge must begin at a point remote from in- 
dustry itself. 

I do not imply that the general situation of labor in indus- 
try has not greatly improved in the last fifty years. Nor am 
I forgetting the many excellently organized and humane 
industrial situations that characterize these United States. 
I am merely claiming that incentives, vocational adjust- 
ments, and personnel systems are still to some extent of the 
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nature of remedies devised ad hoc, to meet particular situa- 
tions. It is true that labor problems are better “handled” 
in America than in any other country. But even here it re- 
mains true that we have as yet no fundamental understand- 
ing of the real problems of labor. 

The significance of this must be clearly defined in order 
that it may be squarely faced. Machine production and or- 
ganized mass production are with us, and have come to stay. 
Criticism which merely deplores the passing of the craftsman 
is not valid; it is not even relevant. But mass production 
has itself led, in the manner described, to certain discoveries 
in particular situations. Hours that are too long diminish 
rather than increase production; they tend also to foster dis- 
content and to damage morale. This is a fact empirically dis- 
covered, by trial and error. Many other such findings are 
available for those who have a mind to use them: jobs should 
be carefully specified; repetitive work is better done with in- 
terruptions for rest; machine operatives should be selected 
by aptitude. All these things are sufficiently established. In 
the end, however, industry becomes aware that the mere 
addition of one to one of such findings is not enough. The 
various items are not clearly interrelated; they remain curi- 
osities of fact which do not greatly illumine the human social 
scene. 

Since it is difficult for anyone to stand back, as it were, to 
get perspective and view industry as a whole, there is need 
for consideration of the work of those whose researches are 
remote from industry. Concrete achievement owes every- 
thing to what is known as pure science, research properly so- 
called. Faraday was derided in his day; yet now he might 
smile, for every modern machine is run and lit by Faraday. 
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The same will be true in such problems as those of labor re- 
lations in industry. Illumination will not come from those 
in industry but from workers in remote and biological fields. 
The necessary contributions will be made by physiology and 
biochemistry, which are already with us, by psychology, 
which is now only partially evident in the modern advances 
of psychiatry, and by social and anthropological studies. 
What evidence is there of the increasing relevance of these 
researches to the difficult human problems of industry? Сег- 
tain indications of dawning illumination can be described; 
it is my intention in this paper to mention one or two such 
indications. 

But before I attempt this I must specify more clearly the 
general nature of “the difficult human problems of indus- 
try.” There are, I think, three aspects of the labor situation 
where inquiry demands something of redirection. These 
three are, first, class consciousness and “strikes”; second, 
problems of repetitive work and fatigue; third, problems of 
organization and control. These are not three distinct prob- 
lems, but three avenues by which we may approach the same 
problem. Each demands a word of explanation. 

Class consciousness is far more characteristic of British 
and continental industrial situations than of the industries 
of the United States. The theory that there can be no mutuality 
of interest between employer and employed is definitely obses- 
sive. Put in other words, this means that a false antithesis 
of a type I have discussed elsewhere is substituted for study 
of the real facts. Wherever this condition of affairs prevails, 
as in Australia, the development of industry is cramped and 
hindered by false issues, irrationality, and emotion. Strikes 
and lockouts are common and embitter both parties. Arbi- 
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tration courts are of small value, because they also are based 
upon the false assumption of necessarily divergent interests. 
How can the emergence of such situations be forestalled and 
prevented? What are the causes of this subacute condition 
of civil war? i 

The problem of repetitive work and so-called “ monot- 
ony” has been made the subject of much investigation 
by the British Industrial Fatigue Research Board and by 
Dr. C. S. Myers and his colleagues. In the United States 
and in England the practical aspect of this problem is less 
menacing than formerly, owing to the introduction of selec- 
tion by aptitude, rest periods, and shorter hours. But the 
further implications of the problem, its relation to human 
organic and emotional needs, its relation to our changing 
social system — these things are as yet far from being 
understood. 

The third aspect of the general problem, that of organiza- 
tion and control, is closely related to the second. Professor 
Elliott Smith of Yale University, formerly of the Dennišon 
Manufacturing Company, has taken occasion to point to 
the tendency in industry increasingly to plan every opera- 
tion in the head office. The machine operative is asked to 
work faster, to control more complicated machinery, to 
abandon all initiative in the determination of his work. 
Work, according to Professor Smith, demands more of the 
worker’s intelligence, but is of less value to his general in- 
tellectual development. In return for the loss of craftsman- 
ship and initiative, industry merely offers more leisure and 
more money. Professor Smith sees in this situation, socially 
considered, an urgent need for the development of artistic 
interests in leisure time. 
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Before approving the pessimism that might seem to be 
implied in such remedies, one should reconsider the situa- 
tion. Knowledge is much needed, knowledge of what hap- 
pens to the human individual and organism as it works; it 
is of this I wish to speak. But before turning to the possible 
contribution of the social and biological sciences, I should 
like to make two comments on the views of Elliott Smith. 
The first is that the mere complication of the worker’s ma- 
chine does not necessarily redeem him from everything in 
the nature of repetitive monotony in his work. Certain per- 
sons may be excluded from the field, because unable to 
learn; this is true of weaving and loom fixing. The period of 
apprenticeship or learning may be longer and the weariness 
born of mere repetition slower, therefore, of advent. But 
once learned, many jobs that look complicated may become 
in this sense monotonous to a given individual. This does 
not, however, apply to all machine work and consequently 
my second, and more optimistic, comment is also so far 
relevant. The complex organization of an industry may, 
and should, mean a gain rather than a loss of interest. A 
more intense interest may be developed in a small area of 
intensive work than in the whole extended field. This is in- 
deed the fundamental principle of organization. In the 
medicine of these days, a student may devote his whole life 
to a limited range of biochemical inquiries. In former times 
he would have been expected to be a surgeon, physician, and 
psychiatrist also. The apparent limitation must be regarded 
as only apparent, since the gain in knowledge and in interest 
for the individual and the group ranks high. If this is true 
of scientific collaboration, I see no reason why it should not 
be true also of an enlightened industrial control. 
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But upon what that is new in knowledge is this enlight- 
ened industrial control to be based? What are the first signs 
of advance at which I hinted earlier? I should like to call 
your attention to certain comparatively recent findings in 
the biological area of study. A group of physiologists in 
Great Britain has in recent years worked out, under labora- 
tory control, the chemical changes which accompany muscu- 
lar action and which characterize muscular fatigue. The 
determination of this cycle of changes with some precision 
has led them to distinguish between muscular fatigue and 
fatigue of a more general type which they attribute to 
“metabolic disturbance.” This latter form of fatigue may 
beset an individual “long before his muscular system is 
exhausted.” Another group of physiologists, Dr. І. J. Hen- 
derson and his colleagues in the Fatigue Laboratory at 
Harvard, has developed an intimate study of the chemistry 
of the blood and is now able to state mathematically the 
interrelation of a number of functions of the blood stream. 
This study, which began as described, has already thrown 
considerable light upon the changes which occur in certain 
diseases and also upon the changes which occur during 
athletic exercise. It seems inevitable that the technique of 
procedure which this latter group has developed will sooner 
or later enable us to know more of the nature of the ‘‘meta- 
bolic disturbances” mentioned by the former group, the 
disturbances which give rise to fatigue “long before the 
muscular system is exhausted.” 

Another interesting development is that in psychopath- 
ology and psychiatry. Formerly psychology confined its 
researches to the concentrated thought processes of the suffi- 
ciently normal person. The medical psychology, at the 
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hands of all its chief exponents, has tended to inspect with 
increasing interest those thought processes other than con- 
centration described variously as revery, daydreaming, or 
undirected thinking. The work of these pioneers has led to 
two conclusions of decided interest to industrialists and of 
as decided relevance to industry. These are, First, that the 
mental attitudes of an individual are determined not so much 
by his actual experiences as by his habitual reflection on such 
experiences; briefly put, habitual preoccupation determines 
attitude. The second interesting conclusion is that if work 
be continued after fatigue (of any description) has set in, it will 
be accompanied by an “oscillation of the level of attention” and 
by pessimistic reflection or revery. These conclusions have 
found wide confirmation in the clinics of Europe and 
America. It is indeed by reason of their knowledge of in- 
dustry, clinically gained, that leaders of psychiatry are ex- 
tending their ‘‘mental hygiene” researches into school and 
factory. 

But even these two approaches, vigorous as they are, are 
not enough of an equipment for a collaborate industrial re- 
search. Recent researches in cultural anthropology and in 
psychopathology have demonstrated the importance of a 
question as to the relation between the integration or disintegra- 
tion of a given social group and the capacity of its constituent 
individuals for content or unrest. In saying this I am thinking 
of the work of R. H. Lowie (Primitive Society), B. Mal- 
inowski (Crime and Custom in Savage Society), G. H. Pitt- 
Rivers (Clash of Cultures), Е. Durkheim (Le Suicide), and 
Ruth Cavan’s most illuminating study of Chicago (Suicide). 
The contribution of these investigators to the study of “ad- 
justment” and “maladjustment” is of the first order of 
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importance. They show that these somewhat over-used words 
refer themselves in any concrete context to an adaptation 
that is primarily social. 

The work of Malinowski — based on actual investigation 
of the social and economic structure of primitive societies — 
and of the French sociological school, is exceedingly sugges- 
tive when applied to concrete industrial situations. The 
claim of “functional” anthropology is that the individual _ 
is no mere organic item and society a fortuitous collocation 
of such items; on the contrary the individual is, or repre- 
sents, a social function. When in any society the individual 
has identified himself, in his occupation and his intimate 
thinking, with a social function, he may be said to have 
achieved adaptation. All the evidence which psycho- 
pathology has adduced tends strongly to support this claim. 
I cannot be deterred here by the fact that certain psycho- 
pathological schools seem to assume that “analysis” and 
“adjustment” are narrowly individual. The distinctive 
contribution of the United States to this study is to the 
effect that those instances of morbid preoccupation which 
are described as psychoneurotic “cases” are not merely due 
to a morbid family situation in the infancy of the individual; 
they are rather to be traced to a defective relation between 
the family and the surrounding community — an undue 
isolation of the family. Psychoneurosis may imply a need 
for the analysis and control of preoccupation; but it is ulti- 
mately a social rather than a merely individual phenomenon. 
It is the individual who has not found his appropriate niche 
in the social structure who is restless, unhappy, or psy- 
choneurotic. Functional anthropology insists that “in every 
type of civilization, every custom, material object, idea and 
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belief fulfils some vital function, has some task to accom- 
plish, represents an indispensable part within a working 
whole.” 1 The individual finds significance in living only by 
subordinating himself to some one or other social function. 

This suggests questions as to the difference between mod- 
ern and more primitive communities. Pitt-Rivers, in his 
chapter on “Disintegration of Tribal Culture” ? calls atten- 
tion to the evil effect of contact with white races upon tribal 
life in the islands of the Pacific. The primitive social or- 
ganization disintegrates before anything of value has been 
acquired from European culture: the result is that the life 
of the individual and of the family becomes meaningless, 
social living loses its ideals and deteriorates, crime increases, 
the society passes into a condition of decadence. These ob- 
servations in the Pacific Islands and Australia have recently 
been confirmed in a most striking manner by Ruth Cavan’s 
detailed investigations of the incidence of suicide in Chicago. 
The four districts in the vicinity of the Loop are residential 
areas which contain rooming houses and apartments only; 
family life and social living are at their lowest integration; 
the life of the individual lacks significance in a social scheme 
of things. Ruth Cavan? found in these four areas the 
highest incidence of suicide, murder, deaths from alcoholism, 
drug addiction, pawnshops, and prostitution. In Pitt- 
Rivers’ words, “Social evolution may be viewed as а pro- 
gressive growth in complexity and in the coalescence of 
smaller social units into larger ones.... Each step is an 
advance in the direction of wider integration, and in com- 
plexity and heterogeneity. But greater organization brings 


1 Malinowski; quoted by Pitt-Rivers, op. cil., p. 9. 
2 Clash of Cultures, p. 193. 3 Suicide, pp. 86 ff. 
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with it increasing specialization, and inevitably this process 
must foster the development of individualism. Pro tanto the 
difficulties of maintaining integration increase, and these can 
only be overcome by a corresponding increase in the efficiency 
of organization." When organization and efficiency fail to 
keep pace with this process of evolution, disintegration sets 
in and we witness the decay of culture. This, broadly speak- 
ing, has been the history of the rise and fall of civilizations.” 
It is exceedingly significant that this finding with respect 
to aboriginal communities of the Pacific and of Australia 
should be so extensively confirmed by Cavan’s concrete in- 
quiry into the incidence of suicide in Chicago. Her con- 
clusion is that suicide (and by consequence crime) does not 
occur except in situations where social disorganization has 
led to personal disorganization — that is, has deprived the 
life of the individual and the family of all wider (and social) 
function and meaning. This is the “suicide anomique”’ of 
Durkheim; the general description is found to apply to all 
situations in which the incidence of crime and suicide ranks 
high. (See the recently published report of the Baumes 
Commission on Crime, New York City). It is especially 
true of the modern city (in certain areas) as compared with 
the rural community, of foreign-born as compared with 
native groups, of transient as compared with resident popu- 
lation. In modern civilizations “the difficulties of maintain- 
ing integration increase, and these can only be overcome by 
a corresponding increase in the efficiency of organization.” 
The United States of our time, as compared with earlier 
American communities, can be depicted as having suffered 


1 The italics are mine. — Е. М. 
2 Ор. cit., р. 212. 3 Suicide, p. 330. 
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some degree of social disruption; Ше occupation and the 
social function of the individual are in some degree divorced. 
The resident of a modern city tends to be highly individual 
and “subjective”; he frequently requires the active help of 
a psychiatrist to help him to the necessary social ‘“adapta- 
tion.” The interest of this lies in the fact that in a really 
extensive social disintegration no social functions would 
survive and the individual would be thrown upon his own 
personal resources without any communal support. To 
some extent any considerable “progress” (or change) in- 
volves partial disruption of this type. (Cavan points to an 
increased incidence of suicide in all the historic periods of 
change — whether those changes culminated in advance or 
decline. 1) And these partial disruptions are in fact respon- 
sible to an unrealized extent for many of our social ills. 

The immediate changes which one would associate with 
such disruption are largely related to modern industry and 
the growth of big cities. In the United States they may be 
stated as: 


(a) The isolation of the family in a large city. This is a mod- 
ern phenomenon which has no historic precedent. It is in part 
due to: 

(6) The extreme mobility of many grades of labor, which adds 
to the difficulty of any real or sustained communal membership. 

(c) The isolation of the family. This is also partially due to 
the existence of units of foreign population, often of lower cul- 
ture, in a given community. Such a communal deterioration 
in a geographical area I propose to illustrate shortly. 

(d) The changing conditions of modern industry and business. 
These are in part responsible. A definite divergence between 


1 Op. cit., p. 106. 
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occupation and social function has arisen; this is accompanied 
by intensification of irrational personal preoccupations. The 
“unsocial” machine cannot act as the only communal link be- 
tween persons. 


In considering the effect of social changes such as these 
one has to be wary of overstatement. Organized machine 
production is not, as some would imply, wholly responsible. 
But in situations where other factors of social disorganiza- 
tion exist it is important that industrial organization should 
take account of human and social facts. There is, in any 
case, a probable issue between advancing complexity and 
partial disruption in any developing society; political and 
geographical units are absorbed and destroyed by an extend- 
ing economic order. One can tentatively plot possible gain 
against the partial loss: one can certainly indicate the need 
for higher intelligence, greater social responsibility, and in- 
creased understanding in those who occupy positions of 
industrial and social control. 

The danger of such a situation and the partial remedy for 
it can be illustrated by a description of the social conditions 
of residents in the vicinity of a large “works” in a small 
western city. The mills are surrounded by four residential 
districts which I have designated A, В, С, апа D. See dia- 
gram on opposite page. 

The residents of districts B, C, and D are almost wholly 
employed in the mills; one-quarter of the residents in dis- 
trict A are not so employed. 

District A contains about twenty-five nationalities. One 
half the residents are Mexicans, the other half being made 
up of Slavs, Japs, negroes, and so on. The population is 
largely transient; few residents own their homes. 
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District B is largely Austrian — estimated two thirds, 
the other third being Italian and Mexican. Many of the 
Austrian and Italian residents own their homes. The Mexi- 


North 
District B 
District A 
x О — Mills 
District C 
District D 


can in this district is likely to be an unskilled mill employee 
and not a mere transient. 

District C contains about twenty-three nationalities but 
is nevertheless approximately 70 per cent native-born 
American. Only 6 per cent are Mexican. Most of the 
residents own their homes. 

District D is at least 75 per cent native-born American. 
The other residents are the better type of importations; 
there are few, if any, Mexicans. Residents own their homes 
and there is “considerable community spirit.” Amongst 
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the American group there is reported to be a strong Ku 
Klux Klan; whether this is true or no, there is certainly a 
quite justifiable fear of the irruption of disintegrative 
foreign elements into the community. 

North of the mills are the distinctively foreign “quarters”; 
district B orderly but in many respects non-American, dis- 
trict A definitely disorganized from a social point of view. 
The latter district (A) contains great numbers of illiterate 
and low-class Mexicans. These Mexicans cannot be taken 
as representative of a Spanish, a Mexican, an Indian, or any 
other culture. They are the products of the disintegration 
of several cultures; even their religion, which is now almost 
their only social bond, is ineffective as a remedy for this dis- 
integration. During the winter months they are largely un- 
employed; they come into the city from rural districts or 
from section work because in a town there are various ways 
(mostly undesirable) of adding to their slender resources, 
which are not to be found in a rural district. This transient 
method of living adds to their disorganization; from reports 
of social workers one is forced to conclude that the individ- 
uals and families of this group are shiftless, unthrifty, loose- 
living, and unclean. Their habit (until recently) was to 
take a house, several families at a time, and live in it un- 
furnished. They would sleep on the floor, several families 
in a room; Ше children used to be “sewn up for the winter.” 
The problem has been taken in hand by a special local com- 
mittee, but it has even now ugly educational and patho- 
logical complications. 

As one travels south from the mills the residences im- 
prove and the objection to foreigners, especially Mexicans, 
strengthens. It was interesting to note how the disorderly 
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threat against the social stability of the well-ordered suburb 
was reflected in the preoccupations of individual residents 
in the form of rather bitter anxieties for their homes and 
children. It was even more interesting to observe that this 
preoccupation of personal resentment against the intruding 
foreigner has been influenced in a more fortunate direction 
by an apparently irrelevant change in the policy of the em- 
ploying company. Some years ago the company put into 
effect a scheme of employee representation; this has had the 
curious and unexpected effect (as a species of by-product) 
of broadening the preoccupations of the more intelligent and 
skilled workers in the general direction of greater social re- 
sponsibility. As one worker said, “‘In the old union days we 
used to think and talk of nothing but wages and working 
conditions; nowadays we think just as actively about health 
and safety, insurance, living conditions, recreation and edu- 
cation as about wages.” That there is at least something in 
this claim is shown by the fact that the Mexican is now 
treated with greater toleration in the works and that, both 
in the works and in districts C and D, the distinctively 
American population is showing signs of substituting for 
mere resentment a sense of the need to support the difficult 
work of social rehabilitation of the Mexican which has al- 
ready been begun. I cannot claim that this more responsible 
sentiment will in the course of time abolish the more primi- 
tive personal attitude. But it is interesting that a change of 
company policy which strengthened the social unity and 
sense of integrate function of the workers in the mill, should 
have had the unexpected effect of diminishing mere resent- 
ment and strengthening the sense of responsibility in what 
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might have seemed at first glance an altogether irrelevant, 
because merely residential, area. 

At this point I realize that industrial research described 
as I have thus far described it may seem a highly complex 
and difficult study. One has to know something of the in- 
dividual’s organic capacity for adequate response to estab- 
lished conditions of work, something also of his mental 
attitudes and the relation of such attitudes to his work, his 
personal history, and his present social situation. But what . 
difficulty exists is in statement rather than conception, in 
practical approach rather than technique of approach. No 
card index of the inhabitants of a given area is needed, but 
rather an understanding of the symptoms of mental and so- 
cial health. Already such symptoms are popularly discussed 
in a very general way as differences of morale or satisfac- 
tion; what has been lacking so far is an empirical method 
of investigating in detail the morale of the individuals and 
groups that constitute an industrial department. It is pre- 
cisely here that the distinctively French psychology comes 
to the rescue and points out the type of fact or symptom 
to be observed, and its significance. The psychologists of 
whom I speak are by no means confined to study of the 
thought processes of abnormal persons. They all owe a 
debt to Aesculapius — to Charcot and Pierre Janet of the 
Salpetriére Hospital; but studies of normal children in nor- 
mal surroundings (Claparéde and Jean Piaget) and of social 
situations (Durkheim and Mauss) are more immediately 
relevant to the special problems of industry. 

Forty-six years have passed since Charcot made his 
famous address before the French Academy of Science. 
During these years psychopathologists, of whatever school, 
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have come to know that wherever a mental ill is due to early 
surroundings, to education in the broadest sense, the actual 
defect of individual adjustment to the society can be dis- 
covered only by investigation of intimate preoccupations. 
Charcot described the symptoms of personal maladjustment 
as excessive “rumination”; Janet spoke of “crises of rev- 
егу” and began that study of the relation between revery 
and capacity to “fix and sustain the attention” which has 
been so brilliantly continued by Piaget. It has become pos- 
sible to conceive the relation of the individual to the society 
as something in the nature of what Spencer used to call a 
“moving equilibrium,” and to study pessimistic preoccupa- 
tions or crises of revery as symptomatic of serious disturb- 
ances of such equilibrium. In the case of the child, Piaget 
has pointed out that he is incapable of thought or concen- 
tration in any adult sense; the waking life of the child is 
rather to be considered as consisting of ‘‘revery and action.” 
Thought of this type occurs first as a “running commentary 
on action ”; the running comment speedily becomes an atti- 
tude. I can best show by an illustration that this conception 
may be applied with some success to the investigation of in- 
dustrial situations. It is necessary, of course, to remember 
that this approach is most directly relevant in industrial 
situations where the work is unskilled and the worker 
uneducated. 

The two diagrams record the productive efficiency of a 
spinning-mule department after the introduction of rest 
periods; before the introduction of rest periods production 
was never better than 70 per cent. The upper diagram 
records the daily production during the months October, 
1923, to June, 1924; the lower records the monthly produc- 
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tion from October, 1923, to August, 1925. We were first 
asked to investigate because the labor turnover was exceed- 
ingly high — a sign of “low morale.” Elsewhere in the mill 
the morale was excellent, the labor turnover low; in the 
spinning-mule department it was necessary to take on one 
hundred men each year to keep thirty-eight or forty work- 
ing; the loss of men was most acute when the mill was busy. 
Since I have reported this situation extensively elsewhere,} 
I shall merely summarize here the details previously pub- 
lished. The institution of four ten-minute rest periods in a 
ten-hour working day has had the effect, over a five-year 
period, of reducing labor turnover from 250 per cent to 5 
per cent; production has been increased by 15 per cent or 
more; the productive efficiency is now highest when the de- 
mand for production is greatest; absenteeism and “spoilage 
are greatly reduced; “the general morale of the department 
is high.” 

It is the last phrase on which I wish to comment — the 
assertion that the general morale of the department is now 
high. It so happened that in the first instance the inquiry 
could not take any form other than that of passive observa- 
tion. The first symptom that attracted our notice was the 
practically universal incidence of pessimistic or bitter pre- 
occupation which characterized the workers. The content 
of these reveries was only occasionally relevant to the work; 
illness in the home, unfortunate experiences in the war, per- 
sonal hatreds — these topics all seemed to take precedence 
over the universal dislike of the job. But whatever the 
topic, there was a characteristic selection of the worst fea- 
tures and an equally characteristic preference for pessimism 


1 In the Journal of Personnel Research, vol. iii, No. 8, December, 1924. 
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and hate. I have no doubt that factors of organic fatigue 
were included in the situation; but the interesting fact was, 
I think, the almost immediate disappearance of the pes- 
simism and the hate when the conditions of work were 
changed. After four months of (irregular) rest periods, a 
foreman arbitrarily put an end to them. We did not know 
this until we noticed that the pessimistic preoccupations 
had returned, and inquired as to the reason. With the re- 
introduction of rest periods of assured regularity the pes- 
simistic preoccupations again disappeared, and the other 
improvements to which I called your attention manifested 
themselves. In this instance also we noticed that the im- 
provement within the mill was followed by an improvement 
in the social life of the workers outside the mill. Many of 
the men began to take more interest in their families; some 
confessed that “for the first time in years” they had begun 
to take their wives to see a moving picture at night; one 
worker, with an excellent record marred only by occasional 
alcoholic bouts, found after two years that he had aban- 
doned his periodic “spree,” and confessed that he did not 
know why. 

The first question that presents itself to us in these re- 
searches is therefore that as to the actual nature of the situa- 
tion, considered in its human aspect. “Unrest” and low 
morale are not due to the evil machinations of conspirators 
(a crude fallacy which still finds popular exponents); they 
are symptoms of a disturbance of equilibrium between the 
worker and his work. This disturbance manifests itself in 
the first place in the form of continuous pessimistic preoccu- 
pations before it becomes established as a clearly formulated 
attitude. In any industry where there are individuals 
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trained to listen carefully for the first hints of such preoccu- 
pation, it is always possible to anticipate and prevent the 
emergence of “unrest.” But merely to employ trained lis- 
teners of this description is not enough; it is necessary to 
attempt to measure, however crudely, the effect upon a 
worker of his work. 

The method usually employed in any well-organized in- 
dustry of the present is to study the workers’ production 
records on any given day and for a succession of days; this 
method is frequently deemed a sufficient indication of the 
worker’s adjustment to his job. This tends to neglect, how- 
ever, the human aspect of the situation, and we have ac- 
cordingly for some years attempted to take records of the so- 
called “pulse product” of the worker, measured from eight 
to sixteen times during the day." We are not especially preju- 
diced in favor of this as an indication of the worker’s con- 
dition but, pending the development of a definitely physio- 
logical control, we have used this as a crude indicator of the 
activity or passivity of the individual. Pulse rate and the 
“differential blood pressure” both tend to increase with in- 
creased activity or effort. They nevertheless compensate 
each other to some extent; their product is probably there- 
fore a better indicator of individual effort than either taken 
singly. It looks at present as if good adjustment to work 
were accompanied by a low and steady pulse product. The 
diagram shows on the one side the pulse products of three 
workers, known for their skilled capacity, during a day when 
their production was at its normal high (measurements 
taken from several factories); on the other side are illus- 


1 See Addis, Archives Internal Medicine, xxix (1922), 539; ххх (1922), 
240; Wiggers, Circulation in Health and Disease, pp. 367 ff. 
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trated readings taken of workers of the same age and sex, 
but employed in departments where the conditions of work 
were less good. The readings of the first worker on the list 
(M. G.) are exceedingly high and irregular in the afternoon; 
it is an interesting fact that whenever spoken to in this 
period she seemed to be suffering agonies of apprehension 
with respect to her private family and social situation. 

The next diagram illustrates on the right-hand side the 
difference between the readings obtained on the same worker 
on different days. On the first day she was normally fit and 
well, her production was good; on the second day, some 
weeks later, she happened to be unwell. On this occasion 
her pulse product was high and irregular, her production 
comparatively low. On the left-hand side, for purposes of 
comparison, I have placed the pulse-product averages of a 
small group working eight and three-quarters hours a day, 
with two rest periods in the mid-morning and mid-afternoon. 
Below are the averages of a group of girls working the same 
number of hours, but without rest periods. If one compares 
the curves across the diagram as well as down, an interesting 
inquiry suggests itself. 

The final diagram gives the pulse products of two girl 
workers whose production increased remarkably after the 
group in which they worked was allotted rest periods. The 
curves at the top indicate their production during the day; 
it is interesting that the point (123) marked by a line was 
regarded as the normal high of production before the institu- 
tion of rest periods. The pulse product of the worker re- 
corded on the right is low and steady; it is associated with 
very high production. The record on the left is that of a 
worker whose production is almost as high; her pulse prod- 
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uct relative to the other is high and irregular (though bet- 
ter than that of those who work without rest periods). This 
worker suffers from a defective heart: I cannot say that this 
curve reveals such defect; it is, however, possible that there 
may be some connection. It seems to be true for many 
operations in modern industry that high production, when 
it occurs, is steady and relatively effortless. “Maladjust- 
ment” of any kind tends to show itself in lowered produc- 
tion and pessimistic thinking. I should like to say at this 
point that I do not regard these diagrams as making nota- 
ble contribution to our knowledge. They represent an at- 
tempt rather to formulate a question than to answer it. 

In concluding this address I cannot do more than echo my 
last statement; I have little in the way of general conclusion 
to offer. Industrial research is at present marking out areas 
in which inquiry is necessary and relevant; it is devising 
techniques of approach to the problems which define them- 
selves. These approaches must be physiological апа bio- 
chemical (the Fatigue Laboratory), psychological and social. 
The two latter are closely interrelated; the individual can- 
not live a satisfactory life except as a member of a social 
group. It is the social milieu of which he is part that sustains 
the individual in his living, that gives point and significance 
to his various activities. His effective points of contact with 
this milieu are two in number — his domestic situation and 
his work. For many individuals at present, and especially 
in large cities and industrial areas, these two relations are 
alike far from satisfactory — the family is isolated and 
socially insignificant; work is so organized that it tends to 
lose rather than gain in interest. Where this is true, there 
will inevitably be pessimistic thinking as “а running com- 
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mentary on action,” preoccupation that will issue in “un- 
rest” and low morale. For this, industry cannot be made to 
bear the blame; the whole conception of blame is in fact 
irrelevant. The situation arises in rapid industrial develop- 
ment and social change, in the fact that our understanding of 
change has not kept pace with change itself. 

There is also a disjunction, an issue, between our concep- 
tion of education and certain prevailing conceptions of work. 
In former times, and before the industrial era, it was, I sup- 
pose, true in some degree that all work tended to be skilled 
work. The difference between skilled and unskilled work 
nowadays is that in the former instance — consider, for ex- 
ample, scholarly work or work in a laboratory — the reflec- 
tions of the individual as he works must be relevant, in the 
main, to the task that engages his attention. His revery 
thinking is objectively and logically controlled. The situa- 
tion is quite different in the case of unskilled work; the re- 
flections of the individual, once he is habituated to his task, 
must be very largely irrelevant. Without objective or logi- 
cal control, reveries drift speedily in the direction of the self- 
centred and pessimistic. This situation we have frequently 
found in factories; many times a worker promoted to rela- 
tively skilled work has said to us, “I like this job; it stops 
you thinking.” In all such instances, the reference has been 
to a more complex task, a task that makes a heavier mental 
demand than was made before. For the present, the con- 
clusion that follows is that the conditions set for unskilled 
work demand a careful consideration in respect of their hu- 
man suitability, a consideration that is not as necessary for 
skilled occupations. The individual and the group are much 
less susceptible to fatigue” when their reflections are relevant to 
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their task. Those in positions of industrial authority can not 
only help themselves to greater industrial efficiency but can 
also satisfy the demands of social responsibility by creating 
conditions for unskilled work that anticipate and prevent 
the emergence of obsessive revery. And as a simple means 
to this end I would once more point to the effect of interrupt- 
ing work and preoccupation by rest periods; the effect of 
such interruption can be studied not only in the instances I 
have specified but in the published records of the British 
Industrial Fatigue Research Board. It is a fair presumption 
that the increased production which almost invariably ге- 
sults is due as much to the mental interruption as to the 
organic rest. Certain evidence that apparently bears on this 
point I must for the time being reserve. 

Education has a part to play in providing a remedy for 
the situations I have described. Education is usually con- 
ceived in these days as the imparting of knowledge, as in- 
struction in topics. While this is, no doubt, a function that 
any educational system must fulfil, it is far from being its 
most important function. Every individual needs to de- 
velop a capacity for the expression and critical control of his 
“undirected” revery thinking; until he achieves such con- 
trol he is more or less at the mercy of any chance event or 
situation. The most valuable gift that education has for the 
individual is that of developing his reflections from the self- 
centred and irrational towards the impersonal and logical. 
If explicit training of this kind were everywhere available, 
the survival of routine and monotony in our avocations 
would matter little. At present education accomplishes 
something of this, but rather by inadvertence than by in- 
tention. The individual develops his powers of concentra- 
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tion by use of such powers; he does not notice that capacity 
for concentration improves only in so far as he expresses and 
critically adapts his reflection. And the individual, thus un- 
prepared, goes out into the industrial world expecting to 
develop and further use his power of concentration. What 
follows? He is allotted a job that reduces attention to a 
minimum; he is thrown back upon an abandoned and infan- 
tile technique of thinking. His early training is to work with 
a maximum of concentration; his later training is to work with 
a minimum of concentration. Since he cannot put his hand 
to the plough and then turn back, his mental energies go 
into preoccupations, personal and social. In many instances, 
boredom or fatigue turn these in the direction of morbidity. 
All about him, in newspapers, magazines, and “movies,” is 
an energetic advocacy of the high interest of material and 
sensual values. This would probably have small effect in the 
absence of the social disruptions I discussed above, or if the 
individual were trained to know and control his preoccupa- 
tions. Since no such aid is forthcoming, modern industrial 
development is in a human sense defective. But industry 
must not be made to bear the whole burden of such defect; 
social disruption and educational inadequacy must take 
their share of the responsibility. 


VII 


THE OPPOSITION OF INTEREST BETWEEN 
EMPLOYER AND EMPLOYEE: DIFFICULTIES 
AND REMEDIES 


By FRANK W. TAUSSIG 
Henry Lee Professor of Economics in Harvard University 


SHALL confine myself in the following pages to one 

phase of industrial relations — namely, what may be 
described as the internal phase. By this I refer to the direct 
relations between employer and employee in each several 
concern. Direct relations appear, for example, in profit- 
sharing, employee representation, so-called industrial de- 
mocracy. They involve questions in the main different from 
` those which present themselves when external factors enter. 
Arbitration and conciliation, for example, by the State or 
by an outside body are external factors; so are labor legisla- 
tion, minimum wages, and the regulation of industry for 
purposes of control or stabilization. Not easy to class are 
the activities of labor unions, these being internal as well as 
external. On them I shall have something to say. My main 
topic throughout will be the relations between employer and 
employee within the establishment. 

In thus setting aside the external phases I would not be 
understood as denying their importance. Arbitration sys- 
tems, for example, are of the first importance; and this not 
only for the so-called public utilities, but for industry at 
large. They are not much in favor in this country at the 
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present juncture, least of all compulsory arbitration by the 
State. On this matter, as on some others, we are apt to be 
narrow-minded, stigmatizing compulsory arbitration as un- 
American, and dismissing it once for all as not worth talking 
about. It may indeed be admitted that with the extraor- 
dinary diversity of our industrial conditions, the long tradi- 
tions of freedom and license, the ineptitude of our political 
machinery, the failure to enlist the best leaders in legislation 
and administration, we can see little prospect that this 
method of dealing with industrial relations will be of great 
service to us in the visible future. Nor would it be easy to 
say whether in later days we shall come to regard our present 
condition as showing merely the general incompetence and 
approaching breakdown of an outworn social scheme, or 
shall look back on it as the sign of an unruly struggle in 
which the right principles — those of ‘‘robust individual- 
ism” — were after all maintained. The same questions may 
be raised about labor legislation, social insurance, minimum 
wages. If remedies of this kind are here ignored, it is not 
that I am convinced they are negligible now or impossible 
for the future. We may change our minds about them as 
suddenly and completely as we have about the income tax, 
or workmen’s compensation, or prohibition. But for the 
moment the conditions are not opportune for dealing with 
them, and they are not in our minds. 

Something of the same sort can be said of legislation for 
the regulation of this or that “public” industry, and for the 
stabilization of industry at large. Employers and employees 
alike are involved in the general economic current, and 
many things for which either side blames the other are due 
to wider influences which neither can control. Here too we 
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cannot be sure what will emerge eventually from the existing 
confusion. We cannot say how far the regulation of indus- 
try will be carried, or what success we shall have in stabiliz- 
ing its course. It is quite certain that there is discontent, 
not only among the great mass of employees but among all 
sorts and conditions of men, concerning the stupendous 
fortunes and glaring inequalities of wealth, which have come 
with the march of business on the great scale. That dis- 
content may be allayed if it is felt that there is some firm 
oversight and control by the public, such as we have learned 
to exercise over the railways. We cannot be sure, again, how 
far we shall be able to carry the stabilization of trade, elim- 
inate or mitigate the disturbances of the business cycle, 
check over-expansion and lessen under-employment. Some 
degree of instability is doubtless an inevitable concomitant 
of a progressive and shifting industrial development. Com- 
plete stabilization may mean complete stagnation. Yet here 
too it is certain only that some steps can be taken to make 
things move more steadily, and that in promoting the 
steadier course we make it easier to improve the relations 
between employer and employee. 

But, to repeat, all those aspects of our problem I shall 
hereafter neglect. While the external factors do indicate 
the complexity of the situation and the hopelessness of 
searching for any one cure-all, the internal aspects none 
the less have an importance and significance of their own. 
It is to them, at all events, that I propose chiefly to ask 
attention. 

Yet in one important respect we must, even with this 
limitation of scope, look at some larger aspects of the mat- 
ter. No discussion can go to the heart of the problems which 
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does not take cognizance of the habits, traditions, states of 
mind which the existing system has engendered. These 
habits and traditions are so familiar that we take them as a - 
matter of course, as we do the atmosphere that surrounds 
us, unconscious of its pressure and its perpetual influence 
on our every movement. We must face and consider some 
difficulties inherent in our complicated industrial and social 
organization; and on these general topics I will first say a 
few words. 

The traditions and states of mind of employer and em- 
ployee are widely different, and on each side there are per- 
sistent and perilous errors. On each side things are taken 
as a matter of course which are by no means so. On each 
side opinions prevail which are regarded by the other as 
fundamentally wrong, and are deservedly regarded as 
wrong. Each side, none the less, has a modicum of truth 
which the other does not see at all. Let us examine these 
familiar yet dubious attitudes in turn — those of employ- 
ers first, those of employees next. 

Among the employers business exists for the sake of profit. 
І use “profit” or “profits” here іп the general sense of the 
incomes that come to the property-owning and property- 
controlling classes, and disregard the distinction between the 
several constituents which the economists must make for 
some other purposes. Whatever the way or form in which 
the members of the propertied classes get their income, the 
presumption that business exists simply for profit pervades 
the thoughts of all, not only the managers and leaders, but 
the whole social class with which they are affiliated — the 
investors оѓ all kinds, the robust idle rich, the widows and 
the aged, the small traders as well as the great, the well-to- 
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do and the many who have the ambition to become well-to- 
do. It is shared by the women quite as much as by the men. 
In these our United States it has spread to a larger propor- 
tion of the population than has ever been the case in the 
world’s history. True, there is more or less of appeal to other 
aims. It is more or less perceived that profits are not neces- 
sarily indicative of general welfare. There should be good 
and steady employment for those who do not share in the 
profits. A spirit of service should be shown in all industry. 
Of these qualifications or mitigations of the general state of 
mind I shall say more as we proceed. In any given situation 
or emergency, they rarely influence the conduct of employ- 
ers or the sympathies of the well-to-do. In a concrete clash, 
or in a matter of specific legislation, the question that first 
and insistently presents itself is what effect a given line of 
action will have on profits. Anything that appears to bear 
hard on them is ipso facto undesirable; what adds to them, 
is good. Public ownership and management are resisted, 
because the design is to eliminate private profit; whereas if 
that same policy involves buying up at a “fair” rate exist- 
ing concerns (of a kind that have reached their limit of ex- 
pansion) it is accepted willingly enough. Public regulation 
is regarded in the same way; opposed when it sets out to cut 
profits down, accepted and eulogized when it maintains and 
stabilizes them. An income tax is strenuously resisted be- 
cause it is expected to cut into profits, even to be a device 
for expropriating them; but when after trial it appears not 
to have these consequences to any serious extent, the opposi- 
tion dies down. Few persons of the well-to-do classes are 
aware how their feelings about current contentious matters 
are constantly and almost instinctively dominated by this 
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attitude. Property and profits are regarded as an end, not 
a means. It is all part and parcel of the mores which have 
grown with the growth of our capitalistic system and our 
persisting social stratification. As the foes and the critics 
and the moralists say, accumulation and income from accu- 
mulated property are the objects of our worship, the sym- 
bols and the substance of distinction, the sine qua non for 
holding up your head among your fellows. What inter- 
feres with money-making and money-holding touches at 
the vital spot. 

Hence labor organizations and labor demands arouse in- 
stinctive hostility. The first reaction of a business man or 
of a property-owner is sure to be against a move for increas- 
ing wages, or interfering in any way with the going output 
of a concern. If he accedes, he does so grudgingly. It can- 
not be otherwise. All his strivings, ambitions, emulations, 
lead him to look at the effect on profits. Commonly he looks 
first at the immediate and easily visible effect on profits, 
and on that alone; first, too, at the general trend and mean- 
ing of the workmen’s demands. They always seem to mean 
an intrusion on his preserve. Even if he sometimes is led, by 
experience or sober reflection, to take a more far-sighted 
view, and to consider how it may be well to shape his policies 
in the long run, that procedure after all is thought wise 
which does in the end add to profits. Let the men have 
what they must have, to prevent stoppage and keep peace; 
hire them on the best terms you can, and keep your eye on 
the earnings. There may be sops to Cerberus, but the beast 
must be kept useful for the main end. 

Turn now to the entirely different state of mind of the 
employee. For him, industry and business exist for the job. 
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Employment is the one thing to be sought — employment 
on as good terms as possible, but first and foremost a job. 
Little does it concern him how or why the job comes, or 
what it is that his labor is turned to. It may be work on a - 
schoolhouse, or on a prison; or for relief of the distressed; 
the construction of a rich man’s palace, or a jerry-built 
tenement; battleship or merchantman; a securely profitable 
enterprise, a highly speculative one, or a mere stopping of 
holes to minimize a loss. All is one to him. Why should he 
consider whether it is benevolent or selfish in its final out- 
come, welcome or unwelcome in its social implications, a 
source of profit or quite profitless? The only thing that mat- 
ters is that he shall have his job. Let the employers have 
what they must have. But ask for all you can get, press for 
more and more whenever there seems a chance of getting 
more; and always hold the job and keep it going. 

The attitude of the employee is the inevitable conse- 
quence of the position of the bare-handed man in our eco- 
nomic organization. It is the result of the minute division 
and subdivision of labor, the passage of goods through pro- 
cess after process before they are ready for consumption, 
the long gaps and the intricate paths which must be tra- 
versed before the workmen’s labor comes to fruition in 
human satisfaction. 

Here again are things so familiar as to be taken as mat- 
ters of course, yet so little pondered on that their meaning 
and importance are quite forgotten. The workman, finding 
himself, he knows not how or why, in the thick of a complex 
and confusing situation, can see only the one obvious thing 
—that he must have employment. Once he has this, his 
troubles cease; and then only do they cease. It is of no con- 
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cern to him from what source employment comes or for 
what purpose it proceeds; nor indeed can he do anything to 
determine either source or purpose. When he tries to medi- 
tate on these ulterior matters, being perhaps led to do so by 
workmen’s classes or extension lectures, he finds himself in 
a maze of puzzling theories and reasonings, in which the 
general run of talk among his employers and the newspapers 
tends to support rather than weaken his first impression — 
the one thing needful is that there should be plenty of work 
to be done. 

It is only when the laborer is in a better position — when 
he is not bare-handed, but himself owns capital and himself 
applies it to production — that he may be led to take a 
different attitude. Then he may come to be concerned, not 
merely with the job, but with the outcome of the job. When 
he sells, not his labor, but products of his labor, he can see 
that employment is not an end in itself. The farmer who 
tills his land with his own tools does not aim to add to his 
job or keep his job going, but to get as much done as pos- 
sible. So it is with the craftsman, now comparatively rare, 
who works on his own account. Yet even in these cases, and 
especially in the case of our American farmer, the intricacies 
of the economic system obscure and mystify the partici- 
pants. Only so long as the farmer produces really for him- 
self — аз he did in those now romantic days, dear to the 
antiquarian and the teacher of economics, when he grew 
his own food, cut his own timber and built his own house, 
sheared his own sheep and wove his own garments — does 
he see what the whole series of doings is for. When the 
stage is reached where he produces chiefly for sale, he neces- 
sarily thinks of markets and money proceeds; then he also 
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comes to be concerned chiefly with something that is analo- 
gous to the job — the market for what his stuff will fetch, 
the money which his job will yield. In the case of the 
American farmer there has developed also, incompatible 
though it may seem with his special situation, the other 
point of view — that of the employer and the employer’s 
class. He has come to think in terms of profits, of something 
over and above a reward for his mere labor or a payment for 
the job. His is a situation unexampled in the history of man- 
kind — these millions of tillers of the soil, owning their 
land, owning their own more or less slender equipment; 
working hard with their hands; not “іп business” as we 
ordinarily think of it; yet alert, intelligent, ambitious to 
prosper, to accumulate, to rise; a hybrid between workman 
and employer. To them profits have become an object, as 
well as a market and employment. It is because of this 
unique phenomenon that, as, I have just remarked, the em- 
ployer’s point of view pervades so widely in the United 
States. The simple and obvious system of natural produc- 
tion has gone its way even in agriculture; there too, men 
struggle blindly in a maze that mystifies and baffles them. 

There is no mystery about the main thing. When we 
think of the community as a whole, we see that we work and 
plan and save in order to satisfy our wants. It is goods, 
wares, merchandise, services, and ministrations that we 
seek. So much every one of us, employer or employee, or 
mere spectator of the maze, would grant at once. Un- 
fortunately it is forgotten almost at once when any applica- 
tion of the elemental truth is to be made. As Adam Smith 
said of the mercantilists of his day — they are not distantly 
related in their intellectual lineage to our own man on 
the street: 
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Some of the best English writers upon commerce set out with 
observing that the wealth of a country consists, not in its gold 
and silver only, but in its lands, houses, and consumable goods 
of all different kinds. In the course of their reasonings, however, 
the lands, houses, and consumable goods seem to slip out of their 
memory, and the strain of their argument frequently supposes 
that all wealth consists in gold and silver, and that to multiply 
those metals is the great object of national industry and com- 
merce. 


In like manner, some of the best English and American 
writers on our modern questions set out with observing that 
the prosperity of the community depends, not on profits and 
jobs, but on the necessities, the comforts, the consumable 
goods of all kinds. But in the course of their reasoning the 
necessities and comforts and consumable goods slip out of 
their memory, and the strain of their argument frequently 
supposes that all prosperity depends on profits and jobs, and 
that to multiply these is the great object of national industry 
and commerce. 

It would be absurd to dilate on this. Nor is it necessary 
to proceed with the further reflection, equally familiar and 
equally ignored in our usual thinking, that we do not live 
for material goods alone. The emotional life, the wider life, 
the higher life, are the more ultimate things for which the 
material goods are but the props and the instruments. 
These high themes are not to be forgotten, and I shall ven- 
ture in due course to call attention to their bearing on our 
problems. But for the moment we need merely to reflect 
how we habitually fail to bear in mind not only the higher 
life, but the simplest and most obvious things about the 
economic life considered by itself. We work for the material 
goods, almost live for them, as members of our vast co- 
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ordinated and codperating body; but we think, alas, of 
profits, jobs, markets. We labor at cross-purposes, clash 
instead of uniting. It is only by uncertain and groping steps 
that we are led to promote the better living of all. We are 
all members of one body, but we know it not. 

There is another point, important for the matter in hand, 
in the differences between the states of mind among em- 
ployers and employed. Profits are related in some special 
ways to our economic doings. Not that there is occasion for 
taking up here the intricate questions about interest and 
business profits, or the casuistic and sometimes penetrating 
debates on them which take up so much space in the books 
on economics. The special characteristic which I have in 
mind is simple; though, like the other simple and obvious 
things, it is commonly ignored. It relates to the ultimate 
end for which profits are sought. Profit, we may agree, is 
misconceived as an end; in reality, it is but a means; the end 
itself being the same as that of the job, namely, what is 
bought with the incomes accruing. Here appears the 
peculiarity. The things bought by the well-to-do — the 
ends they look to — are in large part not merely the nour- 
ishing and comforting articles that money will buy. They 
are things that accord with a social station. True, the ele- 
mental needs and wishes — for palatable food, good lodg- 
ings, sufficient garments — must be satisfied. But, while 
such substantial comforts play the dominant part in the life 
of the employees, others loom large in the life of the well- 
to-do. The paraphernalia of what is supposed to be the 
higher social station are uppermost in their minds. The un- 
dying spirit of emulation and distinction is turned in this 
direction more than in any other. Profit and all that hangs 
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thereby stand for the appurtenances of a privileged position, 
and thus become almost identical with the end in itself. An 
income from business or property is the symbol, almost the 
essence, of an inner satisfaction. Something more is involved 
than the mere goods which are bought with the income. 
Underlying all the debates and discussions on industrial 
relations there is the great phenomenon of class stratifica- 
tion and class cleavage. Here we have another point in 
which the attitude is essentially unlike that of the great 
bulk of the manual working classes; and here is another 
difference that portends disunion and hostility. 

Such is the general situation with which we are con- 
fronted. And from it there seems no escape. The divergent 
points of view are not accidental or ephemeral. They are 
the inevitable results of the existing social and economic 
system. We seem to be in an impasse. These matters of per- 
vading opinion, states of mind, social prejudice as well as 
racial prejudice, are among the most powerful and persis- 
tent factors in the history of mankind. We have elements of 
conflict which no fair words or pious wishes can brush aside. 

Nevertheless, while these underlying elements of conflict 
must be faced, there are also things of better promise. There 
are mitigating factors, possibilities of change and better- 
ment. 

The ways and traditions of mankind, persistent though 
they seem, are no less in a state of flux and development 
than any other part of organic life. Just as the animal 
species, which so long were thought to be fixed and unalter- 
able and to repeat themselves in the same ceaseless round, 
are in fact slowly and imperceptibly adapting themselves 
to new surroundings, so there is modification in the attitudes 
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of men toward their fellows. We have but to recall the most 
familiar facts of history to be convinced that we have not to 
deal with an unalterable mechanism. Cruelty and cruel 
punishments, once everyday matters, are abhorred. The 
penalty of death is inflicted as quietly and painlessly as 
possible. The very societies in which conflicting industrial 
relations have come to the fore most prominently are those 
in which there is no longer a callous disregard of human 
suffering. Labor legislation no longer raises any question 
of principle; it is merely a matter of the effective way of 
securing an end on which all are agreed — a betterment 
of life among the laborers. In labor conflicts themselves 
there is a decline of violence. There is more self-restraint 
and better discipline among the men, and a lessening, even 
though not complete eradication, of physical brutality. And 
on the other side, no one now speaks of the manual workers 
as mere raw material for production and profit. Still less 
does any one still think of them as a mere source of national 
power, a kind of ammunition for the aggrandizement of a 
supposed higher entity, the sovereign or State. That relic 
of medieval and mercantile perversities was still to be seen 
in the high quarters (intellectual as well as political) of pre- 
war Germany, but has disappeared with the rest of the 
ineptitudes of that régime. 

The truth is — obvious when we think of it, but, like so 
many obvious truths, relegated to the back regions of our 
memories — that we are creatures with very mixed motives 
and feelings. That much berated person, the ‘‘economic 
man,” is no real human being, and indeed never was sup- 
posed to be. We speak of the business man as aiming at 
profits only, the workman as solicitous for the job only. In 
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a way it is all true; but it is not the whole truth. There is 
another side to the doings of all of us, and a spiritual side. 
Consider the case of the profit-seeking business man. It 
may seem strange to speak of the spiritual side of a mode of 
life which from time immemorial has been castigated by 
preachers and philosophers. The man who strives merely 
for riches is deemed by the exhorters to be a gross, material 
creature, unworthy the fellowship of the elect and with 
small chance of admission to the kingdom of heaven. Yet 
his career is not an aimless and ruthless gathering of spoils. 
He is intent most of all on esteem and distinction. He is not 
regardless of the welfare of his fellowmen, still less of their 
approval and disapproval; and often he is sadly puzzled by 
the conflict between his business aims, his real or supposed 
business needs, and his sympathetic feelings. Foundations 
by rich men for charitable and educational purposes are as 
old as history. In our own time it is astonishing, as it is 
cheering, to see how quickly great sums of money can be 
raised to meet a need or to mitigate a calamity; not less so, 
to see how large sums can be secured in private for an ob- 
scure case of distress. By far the largest part of the gifts 
come from the very classes intent on profits. Throughout 
the periods of civilization, we see a curious conflict between 
men’s ways in making money and in spending money. It is 
to be admitted, I think, even by the harshest critics of the 
existing social order, that in this swaying and contradiction 
it is the kindlier side that steadily has become the stronger. 
The same sympathetic feeling which forbids downright phys- 
ical cruelty abhors any and all ruthlessness in dealing with 
our fellow beings. Nothing in our present American life 
gives more satisfaction to the unbiased observer, nothing 
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seems of more promise, than the way in which rich men try 
to devote their accumulations to the general welfare. Never 
before has it been done by so many, or on so large a scale, 
or with so painstaking a search for wise ways of doing good. 
The gigantic fortunes of modern America take us aback. 
We wonder and ponder, know not how far they are the in- 
evitable accompaniments of a gigantic progress, how far 
the mere results of shortcomings in our public policy. 
Nor can we easily discern in it all where lies the balance 
of good or ill. But we must grant that never before have 
the possessors of great means been more stirred by a desire 
to use them to good purpose, and never before have the 
means been put to public use with such intelligence. 

Let me not be misunderstood. I am singing no paeans 
on the millionaires, and undertake nothing in the nature of 
a defense of the existing inequality of wealth. What bears 
on the present topic is the presence of motives and ideals 
which not only mitigate the discordant situation but in- 
dicate potentialities of further betterment and lessened 
strife. 

Turn to the workman. True, he looks first and chiefly to 
the job. But this is a sad necessity, an inevitable result of 
the kind of world into which he is plunged; he must have his 
job. But he too has other stirrings. Not only has he sym- 
pathy with his fellow workers, a class feeling that prompts 
to subordination of his own immediate interest and to sacri- 
fice for the common cause, but he has concern in something 
more than the job itself. І do not believe he kes to scamp 
his work, or to soldier hour after hour, or make the job last. 
Nor do I believe he likes to turn out a shoddy product. Iam 
well aware that persons of the well-to-do class, like myself 
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and most of this audience, must have a care in professing 
opinions on the state of mind of the manual workers. In- 
deed academic persons, whether economists or psycholo- 
gists, must be wary when they try to follow the feelings, mo- 
tives, ambitions of both sets — of the business men and 
employers, as well as of the workmen whose lives are even 
more separated from their different associations and tradi- 
tions. The great mass of the workmen (quite in contrast — 
with the small circle of their leaders and spokesmen) are 
inexpressive, or inadequate in their expression; no more 
than half aware of their own inner feelings. But we are far 
from that belief, or pretended belief, often manifested in 
the mid-nineteenth century, that they are somehow peculiar 
creatures, different in kind, in sensibilities, in fears and loves, 
sympathies and antipathies, from the masters and mis- 
tresses. Their feelings too can be turned one way or the 
other under the sway of different surroundings, different 
opportunities, different appeals. 

Let me be more specific. The employers and business 
men, it has often been pointed out, are moved not merely 
by the love of wealth but also by the interest of achieve- 
ment. Sometimes we have spoken of a veritable “instinct” 
of workmanship or contrivance. The biologists and the 
scientific psychologists shake their heads at any such notion, 
and indeed at the whole business of transferring to the field 
of human society the biological conception of an instinct. 
One may readily admit that no genuine instinct of work- 
manship exists. But it remains true that there is a very 
widespread, almost universal, bent or disposition of in- 
terest in the task, and that the doing of the task effectively 
and neatly is one of the durable satisfactions of life. Cease- 
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less iteration and monotony dull it, no less than fatigue and 
exhaustion. None the less it persists, revives with change 
and rest, and can be preserved even in the face of untoward 
surroundings. The employer feels it in his way. Profits 
hearten him, not only in that they satisfy his social ambi- 
tion, but also in that they are the symbol of something well 
done. The craftsman feels it in his product. If the typical 
factory workman is so much debarred from it, it behooves 
us so much the more to see in what manner it can still be 
made to enter into his daily life. 

There is more. An immense deal of our satisfaction in life 
comes from the sense of pursuing objects in common with 
our associates. Companionship is an essential part of the 
activities which most people pursue for enjoyment: the 
game, the outing, the expedition. A sense of rivalry with 
other groups adds to the zest. It is extraordinary to what 
extremes both kinds of interest are carried — community 
of action and emulation — in the murderous business of war: 
It is all a matter of the larger self, the widening of our in- 
terests to a body of which we are members and whose wel- 
fare is a part and parcel of our own; the sense of loyalty, of 
willing subordination, of achievement shared in common. 
The elements of concord are there, no less than those of con- 
flict. They are in danger of being submerged when the daily 
life is one of dull and monotonous labor, directed to an end 
that cannot be discerned, inspired by no sense of fellowship. 

Turn now to some applications of these generalities. As 
I see the modern industrial situation, it is of cardinal im- 
portance that ай who work in a given establishment ог con- 
cern should have some sense of a common aim and common 
interest. That they do have a common interest, is trite. We 
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are told ad nauseam that employers and employed, owners 
and managers and workmen, are in the same boat, are de- 
pendent all on the outcome of the joint doings, share neces- 
sarily in prosperity and adversity. In this sort of talk there 
is usually an absurd glozing of the inescapable conflict on 
the terms for dividing the joint product. None the less it 
remains true that each participant is more likely to prosper 
when all prosper. What is overlooked in these contentions 
is the importance of something more than joint prosperity. 
There must also be joint feeling, friendly association. Hap- 
piness, as the moralists have told us so often, is a matter 
not so much of what we get out of life as of how we get it. 
All men, rich or poor, alert or dull, are on a better plane of 
living if their working hours are pervaded by a sense of 
fellowship in their daily contacts, if they are not left neu- 
tral by indifference or embittered by suspicion and ill-will. 
Obviously this bears on the question of the type of rela- 
tion between employer and employee that we wish to foster. 
It may seem to turn the scale in favor of vertical, not hori- 
zontal, organization. It implies the company union, not the 
trade union or industrial union. All who are in the individ- 
ual factory or establishment should get together — work- 
men, foremen, managers, owners. They should have the 
inspiriting feeling that they are members of one body. 
Some of the older plans which rested on an ideal of this 
kind are not so much in the public eye now as they were a 
generation or two ago. Profit-sharing, once deemed almost 
a panacea, has not proved susceptible of wide application, 
and the scheme no longer arouses enthusiasm. I refer of 
course to profit-sharing in the older and more exact sense 
of the phrase, not that to which the term has of late been 
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attached, such as workmen’s and customers’ ownership of 
shares. This is not the real thing; it means, not a share in 
the profits for the whole body of workers, but “preferred 
dividends” to an irregular few. Real profit-sharing is quite 
another thing, and prima facie it might go far to remove dis- 
cord and “solve” our problem. There is a possibility, it 
may be granted, that some individuals in some kinds of in- 
dustries can do great things with the real thing. But the 
general trend of the development of modern industry runs 
counter to profit-sharing as a plan of general application. 
Probably it is best suited to the moderate-scale concern, not 
turning out standardized products on a large scale by uni- 
form processes, still retaining the methods and spirit of in- 
dividual craftsmanship, not subject to wide fluctuations in 
profits because of influences quite exterior to the shop. 
These are the conditions of the past rather than of the 
present. 

The same holds of producers’ codperation — the conduct 
of operations by groups of manual workers on their own ac- 
count, under their own leaders, for their own profit. Here 
the very essence of the plan is to promote not only com- 
munity of spirit but community of action. But the prospect 
of realizing the ideal is under modern conditions virtually 
nil. The record is one of almost universal failure. The ex- 
planation is familiar enough. It is to be found in the rarity 
of managing capacity, and the inability of industrial de- 
mocracy to enlist this capacity and to give it scope. Indus- 
trial democracy is a fetching phrase; but we must drop illu- 
sions about the prospects of anything like real democracy 
in the industrial sphere. Capitalistic management and the 
wages system continue their way resistlessly. These are 
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the conditions under which we must live, and to which we 
must adjust ourselves. If we are to have better industrial 
relations, it must be with an acceptance of the industrial 
system as it is. 

Accepting then the existing situation in its essential fea- 
tures, what do we find? Plainly, I think, a movement which 
looks toward an enlistment of the worker’s interests and 
sympathies, and thereby a humanizing of his relations with 
his employers. Employee representation, company unions, 
Whitley councils, personnel staffs, management studies, wel- 
fare systems, all look this way. They do not constitute in- 
dustrial democracy, and do not ever have as their goal any- 
thing like democracy. But they do promote, or at least they 
have the potentiality of promoting, the sense of fellowship 
and of common interest. 

In considering the promise of the movement as a whole, 
it is pertinent to ask this question at the outset. Does not 
the growth of immense producing units necessarily stand 
in the way of any human gains from all these arrangements? 
15 not the huge concern necessarily impersonal? And can 
a sense of real association, of personal interest, develop be- 
tween a gigantic trust or railway corporation, and its tens 
of thousands or hundreds of thousands of employees? The 
answer, I believe, is not necessarily in the negative. True, 
the situation is unlike that of a century ago. The manager 
of the modest factory of the mid-nineteenth century, who 
was himself its owner or chief owner, could be in direct rela- 
tion to his men more easily than the head of the twentieth- 
century establishment. But the modern leader can still in- 
fluence profoundly the temper and attitude that run through 
his concern, huge though it may be. It is astonishing how 
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the spirit of the man at the head of an enterprise pervades 
the whole. If he is harsh and domineering, unwilling to 
listen to his men, and indifferent to their feelings — even 
though willing enough to pay them at the going rate — so 
is it pretty sure to be with his managers and superintendents 
and foremen and gang bosses. And the other way if he is 
kindly, patient, tactful, abhorrent of petty tyranny, quick 
to recognize goodwill, and desirous of enlisting goodwill for 
himself. One of the sad things about this modern world is 
that no process of “natural” selection in business seems to 
lead to the elimination of the first type and survival of the 
second. Other traits count much in attaining command, 
perhaps more — dry intellectual capacity, powerful рег- 
sonality, toughness of physique, sometimes (alas) sheer 
recklessness and lack of principle. Whatever the combina- 
tion of qualities which bring a man to the fore, the way in 
which he is disposed to handle his men does become the way 
of the whole concern. He selects associates of his own spirit, 
almost without knowing that he does so, and they in turn 
fill the executive positions of the tier below with men of the 
same kind. The atmosphere thus engendered becomes all- 
pervasive. It is not indeed quite immaterial whether there | 
is employee representation or personnel management or 
closed shop; but much more important is the driving force 
which is back of all the machinery. 

Those plans then which aim to link employer and em- 
ployee are on right lines — personnel management, em- 
ployee representation, works councils, company unions, and 
so on. The complexities of great-scale industry are no in- 
superable obstacles to their working well. 
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Does it follow, by inference, that trade unions are on the 
wrong lines? that labor organization from the outside can- 
not be made to work well? Not so, I think. An antithesis 
of this sort by no means disposes of the many-sided questions 
about labor organizations. 

True, it must be admitted that the trade-union movement 
does not seem to the unbiased observer as promising as it 
did to the same sort of person a generation or two ago. Why 
this should be so, is not easy to say. It may be due to some 
ineptitude of leadership — a sort of dry rot in the unions. 
The persistence of jurisdictional squabbles, and the ina- 
bility of the unions to get rid of this well-nigh intolerable 
nuisance, are disheartening. It may be that times have 
changed, and that the organizations of the men must be 
transformed in the same degree as the organization of man- 
agement and investment. Perhaps the very attainment of 
a certain degree of power and control by the unions has 
served to demonstrate that the workers as a body are not 
able to go as far as they and their friends had hoped. At all 
events, it is hardly to be doubted that not as much enthusi- 
asm is stirred by the business type of union as was the case 
twenty-five or fifty years ago. 

It does not follow that we must adopt once for all the 
policy of getting rid of the union. Open shop is not the last 
word in industrial relations. The common talk in the clubs 
and houses of the well-to-do about trade unions and closed 
shop is as vapid as that about bolshevism and the reds. 

We can best bring to mind what the labor union means to 
its members and their sympathizers if we reflect on the 
meaning of a position often taken by the employers — 
that they will deal with their own men only. They are 
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quite willing to meet their men face to face and come to an 
amicable understanding with them; but no outside organiza- 
tion is to interfere with their business. What this in effect 
signifies is that the employer is dealing only with persons 
over whom he has the whip hand, and commonly wishes to 
deal with them only. It ignores what the job means to the 
worker and what power the employer possesses in his power 
to put an end to the job — his right of discharge. Here is 
the obvious weakness of schemes of employee representation 
when it comes to matters more fundamental than the ad- 
justment of working arrangements or the settlement of 
petty disputes. How will these schemes work when there 
is contention on the large matters — on wages, rates, hours, 
the pace of the work? If those who represent the men in 
dealings with the employer on matters of such consequence 
are employees of his own, the representatives are almost of 
necessity uneasy. They are hampered not only by the tra- 
ditions of place and power and discipline, but by the simple 
fact that they are dependent on the employer for their job. 
We may reason as we will about long-run forces; may say 
that employers want the men as much as the men want em- 
ployment; that if the men are comparatively scarce and the 
capitalists are bidding for them, employment inevitably will 
be active and jobs abundant — it is all true, but the in- 
dividual workman will remain perturbed about his job and 
hesitant in pressing a case when it endangers the job. 
Hence it is that vertical organization — the company 
union, employee representation, and all that hangs thereby 
-—is in danger of becoming dictatorial, or at least paternal- 
istic. Now, one may admit that paternalism is not neces- 
sarily bad. A beneficent despotism may be a very good 
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kind of government. But all depends on the despot. Bear 
in mind how the spirit of the business leader runs through 
the whole of an organization; how different are the types of 
leaders, and what different sorts of despots may come into 
command; how strong is the itch for money and for power. 
Is it a situation in which we can be confident that the verti- 
cal arrangement, standing quite alone, will work for the 
best? Must there not be some checks and balances? Re- 
member, too, how mixed are men’s motives, how not one of 
us is all good or all bad, how we are all influenced by the 
conditions that surround us. An executive of kindly dis- 
position is likely to be even more kindly, more tactful in 
dealing with his men, more open-minded in considering 
their position and their point of view, if he knows there is 
some independent force behind. The domineering person 
is more likely to hold himself in if he knows that he has 
no direct power over the representatives with whom he is 
conferring. 

Further: it is patent that such arrangements as employee 
representation and the company union are set up in not a 
few cases for the very reason that they do weaken the bar- 
gaining power of the employees. They are used as devices 
for circumventing the labor organizations, for enabling the 
employer to deal with his men in a less troublesome way. I 
am entirely willing to admit that this is a course which it is 
natural for the employer to follow, and to admit also that it 
is often followed in a sincere belief that it is the best for the 
men as well as himself. The unions themselves have some- 
times acted in a manner which justifies the employer in 
maintaining that he is acting for the common good in trying 
to get rid of them. Just as there are employers and employ- 
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ers, so there are unions and unions. Their leadership too 
commonly has been poor. The failure to maintain a steady 
high grade of leadership may indeed have a deeper meaning 
than that which is shown in the tactics of employers and in 
their endeavors to set up more pliable or more reasonable 
substitutes. It is allied with the whole matter of the fluidity 
or fixity of social classes, the opportunities which the con- 
spicuously able among the workmen have for rising and for 
becoming members of the employing class. While the rank 
and file of the workmen may be short-sighted, unruly, selfish 
— how can they be expected to be otherwise than selfish in 
a society such as they find themselves in? — their leaders 
have not supplied an adequate counterpoise of judgment 
and reasonableness. Hence, to repeat, the employer is not 
entirely without justification for trying to get rid of them. 
And then the bow is bent the other way. Once the union is 
put aside, the whole situation is pretty well in the em- 
ployer’s hands. He may disguise it, deny it, be quite con- 
scientious and well disposed; but he is master, virtually un- 
controlled. We have not only paternalism, but something 
that savors of despotism. 

It is clear that the use of employee representation and 
company unions as a tactical move against the outside 
unions is not reconcilable with the one essential thing I have 
tried to indicate as helpful: that it makes for the satisfaction 
and the spontaneity of work which come from community 
of feeling. So used, the plans cannot enlist goodwill and 
coöperation. And the intent to circumvent cannot be con- 
cealed. Man merkt die Absicht und man wird verstimmt. It 
is conceivable, no doubt, that even with a disingenuous be- 
ginning and an ill start, there may be in time a growth 
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toward a better intent and a better spirit. It may be made 
clear to the employer by hard experience that something 
other than an outflanking of the unions is necessary. One 
hears it said not infrequently that if you want to get rid of 
the union, you must offer something better. Quite true; but 
you must offer something which is better in spirit as well as 
in smooth words. 

Let me not be misunderstood as regards the grounds for 
finding paternalism objectionable. I quite agree with those 
who contend that the mere matter of wages is not likely to 
be greatly affected one way or the other by the presence or 
absence of the unions. We need not enter on the refinements 
of economic theorizing to reach the conclusions on this much 
debated topic which are important for the present purpose. 
Economists would agree, I think, in saying that for the ma- 
terial prosperity of the great mass of the workmen it makes 
no great difference in the long run whether there is closed 
shop or open shop, militant union or peaceful company 
union; while yet they would agree that there are periods of 
considerable length when the wages of a particular trade or 
group may be kept higher by union strength. But con- 
clusions of this kind have no great relevancy to the sources 
of human welfare to which I am now trying to direct atten- 
tion. What does matter, as regards paternalism and the 
company unions, is the whole spirit of the relation between 
employer and employee. It may be one of underlying hos- 
tility, mitigated by truce but ever ready to burst into open 
combat. It may be one of patronage and supervision, more 
or less well meant, but with domination by the employer 
and a consciousness of that domination among the men. 
Or it may be one in which there is mutual goodwill and re- 
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spect, fellowship and coöperation, discipline and order, and, 
above all, maintenance of independence and of self-respect. 

All things considered, then, the trade union or Jabor union 
has not outlived its usefulness. It is under fire, as we know, 
from both sides. The radicals among the workmen would 
replace the familiar type of labor organization with some- 
thing larger, more powerful, more ambitious. The radicals 
among the employers would destroy it once for all. On the 
ultimate future of trade unionism we must speak with as 
much reserve as on the ultimate form which all social or- 
ganization will take. Who can peer far into the future? All 
we can now say is that it is an instrument which is here, has 
its proved worth, and is not once for all to be shoved aside 
or destroyed. 

A recognition of the good which the independent labor 
organizations can bring is not inconsistent with a recogni- 
tion of the good which other forms of organization can bring 
side by side with them. European experience, and espe- 
cially English experience, brings abundant proof that the 
independent union can take its part in the development of 
other things than mere bargaining strength and courageous 
negotiation. We have had brought to our attention in these 
lectures significant cases in which the unions have taken the 
lead in constructive measures, and in which the able and 
far-sighted manager has welcomed their overtures and 
systematically enlisted the goodwill of his men. It is neces- 
sarily implied in all joint action of this kind that the em- 
ployer shall not proclaim, as he has so often done of old, that 
no outsider is to be permitted to come between him and his 
men. So long as the men feel — and on many matters of 
vital import they must often feel — that their own organi- 
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zation and their own independent spokesmen are essen- 
tial, these cannot be brushed aside. Conference and negotia- 
tions with the business agents, however, are not inconsistent 
with conference and negotiation within each several con- 
cern. The initiative toward a combination of the two kinds 
of contact may come from one side or the other. The im- 
pelling motive may be the memory of bitter experience by 
one party or the other. The cynics sometimes say that it is 
always the weaker side that wants peace; that the initiative 
to arbitration, or friendly conference, or a new kind of rela- 
tion, always comes from the side that sees defeat staring it 
in the face. Not quiteso. Behind it all is, I do believe, some- 
thing better than weariness or despair. And something bet- 
ter there must be if lasting good is to be achieved. From 
whatever side the initiative comes, and whatever the orig- 
inal impelling motive, no betterment can endure unless 
there be on both sides a genuine spirit of codperation. 

I am aware that cynics will listen to this also, if indeed 
they listen to such discourses at all, with a shrug of the 
shoulder. These are the utterances of the benevolently 
minded professor. They have little pertinence in the cold 
world of affairs. The hard-boiled employer and the hard- 
boiled labor leader will be equally unwilling to admit that 
there is anything genuine except the underlying conflict. 
To this I can answer only by saying once more that we are 
creatures with mixed motives. We are not just good or bad, 
hard-boiled or soft-boiled. Even the worst of us, the hard- 
est, responds sometimes, somewhere, to the call of what is 
borne in оп him as right. No doubt the mixture of good 
with bad is different in different individuals; and in the same 
individuals it shows itself differently at different times. 
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What shall be the quality of the mixture, which way his 
thoughts and actions shall turn, depends enormously on the 
environment. That same emulation for a foremost place 
among one’s associates, that same love of distinction, which 
underlies the race for profits, can be turned into all sorts of 
channels. Not, to be sure, diverted at will; yet guided to- 
ward ways of higher and wider usefulness. 

It is a commonplace that the business man, the managing 
employer, has a position of prime responsibility in our indus- 
trial and social system. He is at the helm. It is admittedly 
of enormous importance for good investments, for profits, 
for the orderly conduct of industry, that the right man shall 
be in charge. It is much less perceived that not profits and 
stability alone, but some of the cardinal elements of human 
happiness rest very largely on his policies and his attitude. 
Least of all is it understood that his own ambitions in turn 
are influenced immensely by the state of mind which per- 
vades his class. The well-to-do and the propertied, among 
whom he moves, may themselves be hard-boiled in the de- 
mand for profits and still more profits; and they may make 
the business leader more so. Or an inkling of a sense of re- 
sponsibility for something beyond profits may penetrate to 
them and to him. Since the beginning of this century the 
tone of business has improved in the United States, and the 
sense of responsibility for the good or bad character of our 
business life has become stronger among its leaders. With 
it has come, I fear, a growing impatience of any obstacles 
that stand in the way of the forward march of efficiency 
and profits, and a growing disposition to run things in your 
own way, regardless of how the other fellow may feel about 
it. In these cross-currents it is not easy to discern clearly 
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whether the trend is for real betterment in the matter that 
we are now considering — the handling of industrial rela- 
tions. But it is quite clear that an immense deal depends 
not merely on the way in which these relations are handled, 
but on the way we of the well-to-do class think about them 
and feel about them. Doubtless they must be handled in 
part as matters of business efficiency. But not in this way 
only. They should also be thought of as matters that bear 
on the peace of mind, the hopes, the fears, the very inmost 
lives, of the millions of our fellows. 

One wonders what sort of industrial and social organiza- 
tion the coming generation will witness. It seems tolerably 
plain that business on the great scale will occupy a larger 
and larger part of the field, and especially of that field in 
which industrial relations are most vital. It is tolerably 
plain also that managing capacity will be a more and more 
important factor. But what sort of person will it be that 
comes to fill the place of ultimate responsibility and power? 
Signal ability he must possess. A growing consciousness of 
responsibility, a sobering sense that an immense deal de- 
pends on his decisions, will hardly fail to develop. But how 
wide will be that sense of responsibility? Perhaps it will be 
confined to his immediate associates and his stockholders; 
or widened more, to include the well-to-do as a class; or 
widened a great deal more, so as to include all the contribu- 
tors to industry, the community as a whole. He may be 
domineering, or may be tolerant of others, ready to listen 
to all and confer with all, quite willing that men should get 
together in their own ways as well as in his ways, disposed 
to lead them rather than to drive them. He may think only 
of profits, or may be led to think of something else too. He 
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and his kind talk freely of service, of the public, of the good 
of the community. Is it to be just lip service, or something 
more? And is it the man in whom there is more than lip 
service who will come to the lead; or the indifferent cynic 
who lets the preachers talk, and perhaps echoes their 
phrases, and then goes to the office and attends strictly to 
business? I hope it is the finer type. And in any event it is 
beyond question that the whole state of mind among the 
well-to-do and the profit-receiving class does much to deter- 
mine which kind of man shall be in the saddle, and in what 
spirit he marshals his forces when once he is there. Whether 
the harder or the more sympathetic parts of his nature shall 
be brought out depends not only on himself but on the 
morale of his class. 

We are in the midst of a movement for the rationalization 
of industry, and it is natural to ask whether it may not ex- 
tend to the field of industrial relations. The general trend 
is toward standardization, uniformity, toward smooth, 
rapid, quasi-automatic conduct of every phase of industry. 
Something of the same kind is often expected in industrial 
relations. In place of chaos, violence, conflict, and disturb- 
ance, let us look for system and steadiness. The extremest 
optimists, the ardent socialists, point out that in their 
scheme of society there would be steadiness once for all, and 
no such thing as a problem of industrial relations. Theirs 
is the panacea par excellence. Others have remedies less 
sweeping, but of similar pretension to infallible efficacy; 
some particular form of employee organization, or just the 
right kind of constitution for “industrial democracy.” 

I question whether expectations of this kind will be ful- 
filled. Rationalization and standardization are dubious pro- 
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cedure in the relations between employers and employees. 
What the form and procedure of dealings between them 
will prove to be seems to me quite uncertain. These are 
human problems, not matters of technology and of mere 
efficiency; and there is no royal road to the one perfect solu- 
tion. All the various plans and schemes are worth trying 
— personnel departments, employee representation, com- 
pany unions, works councils, Whitley councils, the trade 
unions in alliance with the individual concern or with the 
whole of an industry, profit-sharing of one kind or another; 
yea, compulsory negotiations, even compulsory arbitration 
with prohibition of strikes. He would be a bold man who 
predicted which of them, or which combination of them, will 
become the rule in the future. The only thing that is quite 
clear is that all depends on the spirit in which they are car- 
ried out. Not that the method, the machinery, the details 
of organization are immaterial. They need to be planned 
with care and judgment, adapted to the characteristics of 
the different kinds of industry, modified in the light of ex- 
perience. They must take account of the prejudices, pre- 
possessions, disappointments, suspicions, which have been 
aroused by the experiences of the past or rest firmly on the 
facts as they stand; and patience and tact are required no 
less than judgment. The general line of approach which 
seems most promising is that of an organization within each 
concern, in the way of well-defined employee representation 
or works council, combined with a friendly or at least quite 
neutral attitude toward the voluntary union which the men 
may maintain for themselves. The essential thing, to repeat, 
is how employers and employed feel about it, and what is the 
spirit underlying it all. Here the responsibility lies most of 
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all with the masters. They are the leaders, and must accept 
their obligations for industrial peace no less than for indus- 
trial progress. It is the sincerity, the genuineness, of their 
attitude which is crucial. The sincerity of the men will be 
dependent on their own. Machinery counts not a little; but 
the essential thing is a real desire for betterment, a disposi- 
tion to meet the men halfway, tolerance and forbearance 
with men whose lives are dominated by cares and fears quite 
unlike those of the employing class, pervading and unques- 
tioned goodwill. 
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